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N' the fall of 1842, after playing an 
engagement at the Park Theatre, then 
the only legitimate temple of the 
drama in New York, I arranged to 
appear professionally at Rochester, in 
the same state. 

The so-called theatre in the City 
of the Falls was simply a large hall, 
not over-well fitted up for dramatic 
purposes ; but the manager, Tom Carr, 
was popular, and the company, as well 
as myself, were very favourably received, 
so that the shortcomings behind the 
scenes were pleasantly made up for by 

the really handsome returns from the front of the house. 

So satisfactory was the entire arrangement, that at Tom Carr’s 
suggestion, when we had to “up stakes and make tracks” from 
Rochester, I very gladly arranged to go with him for twelve nights, 
to the handsome and _flourishing city of Buffalo, there to repeat with the 
same company the same performances which had been so favourably 
received at Rochester. 

If the “hall” wehad just left was no great shakes, the theatre we 
arrived at was in many essential requisites even worse. The building 
was good enough, ‘the stage was good enough, and the auditorium was 
good enough ; but there was no scenery, and the gas-fittings were all but 
impracticable. However, the manager thought he could get things ship- 
shape in three or four.days ; and three or four days spent in a first-class 
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hotel, conducted by a first-class landlord and filled with first-class. guests, 
appeared to me, a new-comer to the United States, rather a matter for 
rejoicing than annoyance; and I am free to confess I never passed a 
jollier time in the whole course of my life, thanks mainly to the genial 
influence of the head of our dinner-table party—the “squire” and 
leading politician and lawyer of the Lake City. 

After a late dinner on the third day, the “squire” sung out, ‘* Hullo, 
Fells! What do you say? Let us put on our overcoats and give Ned 
Christy and his boys a look up.” A willing assent was given by all, 
myself among the rest, and I had every reason to feel pleased that I had 
joined the party. It was bitterly cold, as it can be at Buffalo when a 
norther blows off Lake Erie, and I was not sorry, after dodging through 
two or three by-streets, to enter what was evidently a lake-side house 
of entertainment, chiefly frequented by the Erie stream boatmen, and 
those adventurous mariners who ride the horses of the passsenger boats on 
the towing-path, and brave the perils of the “raging cannawl ”—mostly 
accompanied by their ladies, whether wives or sweethearts is no 
particular business of anybody’s. 

The “squire” and our whole party were cordially welcomed by the 
hostess—a buxom widow of the fair, fat, and forty persuasion, not often 
met with among American’ matrons—who pointed to an unoccupied 
table, There were several others (already surrounded ‘by some five-and- 
twenty or thirty guests of both sexes) where, when comfortably seated, 
the genial warmth of the room and the pleasant aroma of the steaming 
old Monogohela whiskey punch, soon placed us all pleasantly at our ease. 

We were left to ourselves, to discuss suéh matters and things as we 
might think proper, when, after the lapse of a few minutes, the “squire” 
turned to the hostess, and asked ; 

“« Where’s Ned?” 

“ Oh, around somewhere.” 

* And George?” 

“ He’s around with Ned.” 

“ And the other ?” 

‘Wal! I guess he’s around with them ‘too’; “but T see ‘how it is, you 
kind o’ want some music?” 

“* Well, we do.” 

“ And so do we,” chorused the assembled crowd. 

The hostess smiled upon them, she couldn’t well do less, seeing how 
liberally they ordered and paid her for her smiles. 

“‘ The boys are only just putting on their war-paint—that is, blacking 
up—and will be with us in a moment.” 

Scarcely had she finished speaking, when the three gentle musicians 
entered from an inner room. Had each of them just been elected 
President of the United States, he could not have endured with greater 
patience or more heroic fortitude the terrific hand-shaking he submitted 
to from the assembled crowd. 

When that all but shoulder-dislocating ceremony was got through, 
the “squire” proposed “a general smile for the good of the house and all 
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present,” a proposition which was immediately seconded and carried with 
amazing unanimity. 

While the drinking was going on, I took the opportunity of 
looking closely at the imitation niggers, the first, with the exception of 
dear old “Daddy Rice,” I had ever seen. 

The one who was evidently the principal, Ned Christy, was a tall, 
well-proportioned, I may say elegantly built man, with small hands and 
feet, and a finely and classically cut profile, which his blacking up could 
not disguise. The next to him, whom all called “ George,” was some years 
younger, with a specially round good-humoured face and a most infectious 
laugh. He was the son of the hostess, though he afterwards took the 
name of Christy, and became justly celebrated as the very best “end 
man and bones” ever seen in a nigger troupe. The third performer was 
a slightly-built young man, I believe of the name of Vaughn. 

The orchestral implements of the troupe (they all played double) 
were a banjo, a violin, a tambourine, a triangle, and the immortal 
bones, 

I am stating a simple fact when I say that so droll was the action, 
so admirable the singing, so clever the instrumentation, and so genuine 
was the fun of these three nigger minstrels, that I not only laughed till 
my sides fairly ached, but that. never left an entertainment with a more 
keen desire to witness it again than I did the first Christy Minstrel 
concert I had had the pleasure of assisting at. 

By-the-way, I may as well state the style of that original Christy 
Minstrel concert was by no means identical with the so misealled “Christy” 

performances of the present time. The staple of E. P. Christy’s enter- 
 tainment was fun—mind, genuine negro fun. The melodies were negro 
melodies ; the songs were negro songs, songs transplanted from the sunny 
South, with precisely the same words that had been handed down from 
singer to singer and generation to generation on the old plantations. 
Christy’s programme (he was wise in his generation) consisted, as far as I 
remember, of the darkie ditties of “Ole Dan Tucker,” “Jenny, get your 
hoe cake done,” “ Hop light Loo and show your pretty feet,” “Ole Aunt 
Sally,” “The boatman row,” and “ Dandy Jim ob the Caroline.” 

There was then no exhibition of a party weighing over twelve stone, 
in a state which leaves it an even bet whether pathos or perspiration 
(perhaps the German pronunciation, bathos or berspiration, would be 
better) is his pronounced specialty, requesting his blessed, but invisible 
mother to “rock him” in what must be his inconveniently small cradle, 
nor any reference to that household requisite for the calm repose of its 
infantile occupants to be made a subject for blubber and bathos, when 
described as being empty, because an excellent reason, “ baby’s gone,” 
thus leaving anything but (what the original Christys did) a joyous 
impression on those who pay for a couple of hours’ pleasant enjoyment 
and do not get it. 

But at the time I write, the marvellous talismanic powers of burnt 
cork had not been discovered ; the subtle powder was, like the mystic 
lamp, in the hands of the arch-magician’s youthful ‘tool Aladdin, who 
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saw nothing in it to justify his pretended uncle’s agonising anxiety 
to possess it. 

Burnt cork was then looked upon by the original Christy Minstrels 
simply as an agent to give them the counterfeit presentment of the 
Southern darkies they personally wished to illustrate, and whose dances 
and songs, as such darkies, they endeavoured to reproduce. They little 
thought the time would ever come, when under its more fully developed 
power and marvellously expanded influence, its application to the face of 
a would-be minstrel would make him become a scholar, a gentleman, an 
artist of peculiar ability, a poet and a composer ; such a poet and composer 
that more fashionable musicsellers would fight for the honour of publish- 
ing his “ tear-distilling sentimental ballads,” and “side-splitting comic 
effusions,” than cities of old contended for the right of claiming the 
dead Homer as an original item of their census returns. 

The above is a bit of a digression; but never mind. The Shakes- 
pearean show in which I was interested came off in due time, the house 
was full, fashionable and enthusiastic, and our twelve nights’ success was 
a fixed fact. 

On the Monday of the second week, while I was attending to some 
details behind the scenes, a tall gentlemanly-looking man came to me 
and held out his hand, inquiring after my health, the usual American 
method of commencing a conversation. I recognised the voice ; it was 
that of Ned Christy, with a white and really handsome face. He stated 
he had come to ask me a great favour. I assured him, if in my power, 
nothing would afford me greater pleasure than to grant it. 

“Well, sir, you see,” he continued, “I have for some considerable time 
felt a strong ambition to do something better with my little band and 
myself than I am doing now. I think if I could get the big chance to 
have a show on a regular stage, say the Buffalo Theatre, it would be a 
great thing forme. I have spoken to Mr. Carr about the business, and 
he tells me, as you have a share in the receipts, the matter rests with 
you.” 

About five minutes later, ‘‘ Ned” left me sitting in Tom Carr’s room, 
while at railroad speed he hurried to the printing-office with the copy of 
an announcement that, by special desire, E. P. Christy and his celebrated 
troupe of nigger minstrels would appear for four nights at the Buffalo 
Theatre. There are some people so “nasty particular,” even in America, 
that it was lucky ‘‘ Ned” Christy had made friends enough to put down 
a lot of croakers, who went twaddling about the “stage on which a 
Forrest, a Kean, and a Wallack had appeared being desecrated by a set 
of nigger minstrels.” 

Christy’s friends worked with a will, and instead, as the croakers 
predicted, the boxes being only filled by men, they were graced by a 
crowd of as handsome and elegantly-costumed ladies as one could desire 
to look upon, who gave a unanimous verdict in favour of the excellence 
and originality of the troupe’s performance, much to the delight of the 
* squire,” his other friends, and myself, and to the disgust of the croakers, 

In the summer of 1847, I was seated in my editorial office in New 
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York (all places of business in America are offices), when I received 
another visit from E. P. Christy. This time he had come to tell me of 
the great success himself and troupe had met with in the theatres and 
principal halls throughout the States. So his move from the widow’s 
public-house in Buffalo had, for reputation and profit, been better both 
ways. I congratulated him cordially on his improved prospects, and 
assured him any editorial influence which I possessed should be freely used 
to place himself and his band favourably before the New York public. 

He was profuse in his thanks; indeed his expressions of gratitude 
seemed greatly in excess of what so trifling an act of courtesy could 
possibly deserve; but, at the time I am writing of, newspaper puffs to 
professional people were literally pearls of price. I remember an amusing 
anecdote, which “went the rounds” as illustrative of this feeling. A 
good-looking young fellow who did the “city items” and social news for 
an influential daily paper, proposed for the hand of a wealthy merchant’s 
daughter, and in answer to the question, “ What can you give her?” 
replied triumphantly, “A first-rate marriage notice, and half a column in 
the fashionable intelligence.” 

After talking the matter over, E. P. Christy made up his mind to 
locate himself permanently in New York, and the following modest 
and unpretending notice appeared in the New York “ ibs cred Age” for 
several months : 

MECHANICS’. HALL, 
472, Broadway, between Grand and Broome Streets. 


MONDAY, JUNE 5, AND EVERY NIGHT DURING THE WEEK, 
CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, 


Whose concerts during the past eight months have been received with such dis- 
tinguished patronage and unexampled success, most respectfully announce that 
they will continue their original and inimitable entertainment, every night until 
further notice. 
Admission 25 cents. Doors open at 7. Concert will commence at 8. 
Manager and Director... .. E. P. Cuaristy. 
Doors open at 2. Commence at 3 P.M. 


From the above date E. P. Christy went on prospering rapidly and 
steadily, until Mechanics’ Hall and the negro minstrels became a New 
York institution. It may be readily supposed success like E. P. Christy’s 
met with a good deal of opposition from other troupes of Ethiopian 
minstrels ; among the best organised were the Dumbolton and Cambell 
companies. Still there could be no doubt, as far as the public taste was 
manifested for such peculiar entertainments, E. P. Christy had the call. 

The acquaintanceship commenced at Buffalo continued for some years, 
and when on one occasion I alluded to our first meeting, and con- 
gratulated him on his extraordinary success, he shook his head and said : 
“Well, yes, it’s all right now, but it-was awful hard scratching at first. 
Just run your eye over that statement, and I think you will admit I owe 
the public support I have received as much, if not more, to pluck and 
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perseverance as to the exhibition of any talents my troupe or myself may 
have possessed.” I give the statement as cut from the “New York 
Age,” of January 30, 1848, in which paper it was published at E. P. 
Christy’s request. 


“ The effect of doing anything really well, and amusing an audience if 
for only two hours of an evening, is evinced in the following statement, 
the authenticity of-which we can safely vouch for. 

“Mr. E. P. Christy, the well-known and popular manager of the cele- 
brated band of minstrels, gave his first.concert in June, 1842, and up to 
this time, a period of five years and a half, has continued to increase his 
receipts and reputation at a rate far surpassing any theatrical management 
in the country. In proof of this let our readers peruse the subjoined 
statement ; it is, in its way, a curiosity : 


“ Commencing in June, 1842, up to January 1st, 1848. 
o, of 

Year. Panter Receipts. Expenses. Surplus. Average. 
1842 G6 mo. 69 ... $1,847 52 ... $1,552 60 ... $294 92 ... $26 70 
2,653 75 ... 1,875 10... 77866... 2433 

3,658 69 ... 2,74964 ... 90900... 2750 

4,560 25 ... 3,348 15 ... 1,212 13 .... 38 64 

..- 13,667 25 .... 8,656 39 ... 5,010 86 ... 69 02 
eos 28,752 79 ... 12,585 38 ...16,167 41 ... 114 09% 


879. $55,140 25 $30,767 26 $24,372 98 
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“Thus, in the year 1843, the entire profits were a mere trifle over 


seven hundred dollars a year; and last year more than sixteen thousand 
dollars.” ; 


In the course of a few years E. P. Christy became a wealthy man. 
I wish I could add that his well-deserved and honourably-acquired 
fortune brought with it happiness and peace of mind, but such, unfortu- 
nately, was not the case. On the breaking out of the civil war between 
the North and South, Christy took a strange fancy into his head. It was 
that the Confederates would ultimately prove successful, take possession 
of New York, and then all his hard-earned gains would be confiscated 
by them. Soon after the temporary check which the Northerners met 
at Bull Run, this monomania assumed the entire mastery over his better 
judgment, and in a fit of morbid melancholy he threw himself from the 
window of his residence, and died soon after from the fatal effects of the 
hurts received. in his fall. A melancholy termination to a career marked 
by prudence, self-denial, untiring industry, indomitable pluck, and 
unquestioned honesty, for such were eminently the attributes of the 
founder of the Christy Minstrels, E. P.. Christy. 
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THE ROPE-LADDER. 


A Story or Reat LIF. 


By BR. D. Green-Paicz. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART THE SECOND.—CHAPTER IV. 





OLD as a lion, and excited as a child, I 
:{ almost ran home. - I was metin the hall 
by my wife, whose reception somewhat 
damped the ardour under the influence 
of which I had been making for the 
house. 

“Why, John, where upon earth 
have you been all this long while? 
The girls have been waiting I don’t 
know how long for you to come back 
and take them out. We kept lunch 
more than an hour on the table for you. 
Are you aware that you have been away 
nearly four hours ?” 

‘Yes, yes, my dear, I am quite aware of it, but is that any reason 
why you should jump down my throat in this sort of manner, before even 
inquiring the cause of my detention? Where are the girls now ?” 

“Gone out by themselves. But really, my dear John, I believe you 
are hardly in your senses to act in this extraordinary manner ; you look 
as excited as if you had been chased by a bull, or a mad dog! Whereas, 
if the truth were only known, you have been lunching at ‘The Grand,’ 
with young Marriott and his father.” 

“There, my dear Maria, you are wrong. If, instead of talking so 
much, and jumping to all sorts of absurd conclusions, you would listen 
to me, your anxiety—very natural I admit—would soon be satisfied.” 

“T was not aware that I had evinced any curiosity about the matter ; 
only I do think that itis unkind of you to promise to take the girls out 
and then to run off elsewhere on your own pleasure. Besides, I wish you 
would not encourage that young Marriott. He is for ever bothering the 
girls, and they don’t like him. But, of course, if their father gives him 
encouragement the young man himself cannot be so much to blame.” 

“‘ My dear Maria, will you please do me the favour to let me say a 
word ? In the first place I have not seen either Marriott or his son, and in 
the second I quite agree with you in your view of the latter's attention to 
the girls ; and now let me tell you where I have been, and what I really 
have been doing. I have had a most pleasant adventure, nothing short 
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of an unexpected meeting with Flora Carlisle on the pier. We recognised 
each other at once.” 

“ No doubt you did; I am sure it was a very untoward adventure.” 

This sarcastic commentary of my wife I paid no heed to whatever in 
my anxiety to make a clean breast of it all. 

‘Do you know,” I went on, “she has grown into such a beautiful 
woman, and has improved so much since that unhappy day when we cast 
her adrift upon the world.” 

‘We, do you say, John? We? say rather when you thought proper 
to give up your strange fancy. Was it, I should like to know, I, who 
harboured, educated, and devoted myself to that young person?” 

 T have pleaded guilty to all that long since,” I rejoined ; “ but pray 
hear me out. Matters are entirely altered now. Miss Carlisle does not 
look to me now for protection and support ; she has made her own way 
in the world, and is already quite a celebrity. Surely, Maria, you cannot 
but feel interested to learn the history of one whom you always, at least, 
admitted to be elegant, clever, and distinguished looking.” 

My wife’s handsome face flushed as she pushed back her silver-gray 
hair with a gesture of impatience, implying a good deal more than her 
words did. 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, go on by all means; I am quite prepared to hear 
that your*protégée has done wonders, I was however foolish enough to 
believe that this mania of yours had departed never to return.” 

And with this my wife intimated, with a condescending nod, that she 
was prepared to hear all I had to say. 

‘She went,” I resumed, “to America, it appears, direct from Liver- 
pool. There she had the good fortune to fall into kind hands, was 
apprenticed to the stage, and has returned to the old country an accom- 
plished actress, and has recently been playing at Drury Lane, under the 
name of Miss Hecuba Paine; no doubt you have read of her in the 
papers.” 

My revelations, so far, had evidently not tended to pacify my wife, 
the colour in whose cheeks rose perceptibly when she learnt the nature of 
Flora’s profession. Before I could proceed any further with my narrative, 
she interposed : 

“‘ Well, and what next, pray? I suppose you want me to say that I 
am glad and proud that you should have had a hand in turning out an 
actress, and then meeting her accidentally on the pier at Scarborough ? 
Really, John, this is absolutely shocking fora man of your age and in 
your respectable position in life. I can hardly believe that you are in 
earnest ; only I know your simple, weak character too well, especially in 
regard to this woman.” 

This interruption, and the injustice of my wife’s remarks, provoked 
me very much, but I managed to keep my temper, and continued : 

‘¢ Upon my honour, Maria, you do Miss Carlisle great injustice, True, 
she has become an actress; it was, as you know, the ambition of her life, 
but she is not altered in the least from the pure simple-minded girl she 
was when I first introduced her to you. She has grown into a woman 
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now, as pure and good as Cesar’s wife. You surely would not wrong 
her wittingly ? Let me bring her to see you, so that you may judge for 
yourself? Your great common sense must, I am sure, triumph over 
prejudice, for it is nothing but prejudice which prompts you to speak as 
you do of Miss Carlisle.” 

“ Never, John, will I consent to such a thing. My only wonder is 
that you should ask it of me;” and up went her pocket-handkerchief. 
Burying her face in her hands, she rocked herself spasmodically to and 
fro in her chair as if I had done something really terribly reprehensible. 
It was evident that a crisis had come. Woman’s tears, real genuine tears 
of anguish, what man can withstand them, especially when coming from 
the woman he loves? I was prepared to be vanquished now, and was 
about to hoist the white flag in token of submission, when my deter- 
mination to “fight it out” received a fresh and unexpected impetus. 
Dropping the handkerchief, I saw, instead of the tears I had supposed to 
be suffusing my wife’s eyes, a flushed, excited, and angry face, unstained 
by a tear, and giving every indication that hostilities were to proceed 
& Youtrance. Summoning to my aid every particle of courage, every 
atom of brains that I possessed, I volleyed forth : 

“Ts this Mrs. Gardiner, my wife? I thought you were angelic in 
temper and disposition. I awake to find you a jealous narrow-minded 
woman, who would make the instincts of true womanly love subservient 
to an evil and dangerous passion. Why should you spurn from your 
door this young guileless girl, who is so anxious to be friendly with you ? 
Am I, do you think, still so young and thoughtless as to place myself in 
the way of temptation? Are you bereft of your senses, that you can 
entertain such foolish fears, and allow them to lead to all this unseemly 
quarrelling? I trust, Maria, that ere long you will see this matter in a 
purer, higher light, and that the true character of Miss Carlisle may 
shine before you more distinctly when the veil of womanly hate and 
jealousy which now perverts your vision shall have been removed from 
your eyes, and when our afternoon of life may be lighted by holier and 
more charitable thoughts than now seem to inspire you.” 

How true is it that 


Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 


I stopped for a moment to see what effect my words had had, but 
Mrs. Gardiner betrayed neither emotion nor a desire to speak, hence I 
went on: “I am, at all events, determined to try the experiment of 
bringing Miss Carlisle to see you,” 

“Then,” burst in the enraged partner of my life, “then I shall not 
be at home, Mr. Gardiner. - When an actress enters my house it will be 
high time for me to leave it, which I certainly shall do with my 
daughters.” 

After throwing down the gauntlet to me thus, I felt-how useless it 
was to prolong such a painful interview. Time might do what my 
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arguments had so conspicuously failed to achieve. I had at all events 
relieved my mind, there had been no deceit or want of candour on my 
part, indeed my candour had served to embitter the controversy ; but it 
was best that it should be so. After what had transpired I should not 
fear to recognise Flora when I again met her. I must explain to her as 
kindly as I could my wife’s refusal to see her, poor child. How hard for 
her to be thus condemned unheard by one of her own sex, one to whom 
human nature might have taught her to look for aid and encouragement. 
But what of poor Robert? What would be his fate when he came to 
plead his cause, as well as hers, with his mother, upon the tenderest of 
all grounds, that of love? I shrank from the contemplation of it. “Suffi. 
cient,” I thought, “for the day is the evil thereof ;” and with this con- 
soling reflection I took my hat and quitted the room, leaving my wife to 
recover at her leisure from the effects of her unwarrantable anger, and to 
restore my own jaded energies in the fresh air. : 

Sauntering along listlessly—pondering, as I went, how cruelly the cup 
of happiness, which this morning seemed secure, had been dashed from 
my lips—I was suddenly aroused from my reverie by “Good afternoon, 
Mr. Gardiner.” Upon looking round I recognised in the speaker Mr. 
Martin, Marriott, the bumptious young gentleman to whom my wife 
had referred in our recent interview. “Good day, Mr. Marriott,” I 
rejoined as politely as my frame of mind permitted. My hope that, these 
mutual salutations exchanged, he would leave me to my thoughts, was 
blasted by his coolly turning on his heel and walking beside me. We 
had not gone many paces when he broke out : 

“T say, Mr. Gardiner, you lost no time in finding out our new belle 
at ‘The Grand,’ for I saw you walking with her on the pier this morning, 
Miss Hecuba Paine, I mean. She has taken all the bachelors at ‘ The 
Grand’ by storm. Do you know,” he continued, “she reminds me very 
much of a clever girl you brought to Edinburgh a few years ago, and 
introduced to my governor as Miss Carlisle, and seeing you with her 
makes me mention it.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes,” he went on, “ I have seen her several times at Drury Lane (I 
am rather addicted to theatre-going), but I never remember to have seen 
anything that ‘fetched’ me so much as Miss Hecuba Paine’s Titania, 
By Jove, she has far away the best foot and ankle of any girl on the 
London stage, and she moves like a thoroughbred one. I understand she 
aspires to something higher than the position of a danseuse, and it is as 
well she does for the present ; exponents of stage-dancing would soon fall 
before her. I tried very hard for an introduction to her, but it was no 
good, although I applied in the quarter usually considered all powerful in 
such matters: They tell me that she is so mighty particular. You won't 
mind introducing me to her, Mr. Gardiner, will you? I should so like to 
make her acquaintance, and be able to command an occasional smile from 
her when I get back to town. It will be worth a Jew’s-eye to me there, 
TI assure you.” ' 

“<T shall be happy to introduce you, Mr. Martin,” said I dryly, “but 
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I fear you will be a little disappointed. Miss Paine will decline much 
society at Scarborough, as she has come down here for rest and 
quiet.” 

“ By gad, sir,” rejoined the young upstart, “ill or not, she looks a 
princess beside the jaded town-girls that infest our table d’héte ; but you 
will introduce me, won’t you, Mr. Gardiner? I shall be awfully obliged 
to you.” 

“When I have a suitable opportunity, yes,” I replied ; with which 
promise I turned and left him, very abruptly I fear. 

Confound the insufferable young puppy! How wicked is the world 


we live in, when a young man calling himself a gentleman can talk like 


this of a girl he has never even spoken to! Gracious heavens, how all this 
goes into the scale on ‘my wife’s side of the question! How should I 
like my daughters to be spoken of as this poor girl has been by that ill- 
bred young roué? and yet who dare call her a poor girl, rich, as she is, in 
almost every gift with which Providence endows the most favoured of 
her sex? How far removed is she in every grace and virtue from the 
low-minded puppydom of which young Marriott is the type. To place 
her beyond the reach of calumny and misrepresentation shall be the end 
and aim of my life, and I will follow it up as though the resolution had 
reference to one of my own children. How apt came the quotation : 

“Be thou chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 
calumny.” 

On my return home I penned a short note to Flora, requesting her 
not to call on us until.I could see her again, and promising to call upon 
her at “The Grand” at eleven o’clock the next morning. Among my 
letters the following day was one bearing the Aldershot postmark, a 
rather unusual circumstance of late, and I opened it stealthily. It ran as 
follows : 


“My Daargst Fatuer,—We have got through our autumn manceuvres, 
and not sorry are any of us to be quit of them, men and horses alike! I 
have been offered a short furlough, and intended to have run down for a 
few days to Scarborough to see you all, but a.piece of intelligence I 
accidentally gleaned from ‘The Court Journal’ this morning, and which I 
cut out and send for your edification, has perforce obliged me to alter my 
plans. I will, at all events, be loyal to the promise I gave you, cost me 
what it may! Most of our fellows have gone on leave for a time, 
Tarquin is staying in Scotland. He was very seedy and ‘down in the 
mouth’ before he left. I fancy I know the reason why ! 

“T hear that the regiment is likely to be ordered for foreign service in 
October, probably to South Africa, where there always seems to be some 
fighting to be done. I have got another step since I saw you, and am 
now only one off my company. Won't the sisters be proud of me if I 
live to put Captain before my name! Give my love to them all.—Your 
very affectionate son, ‘ ROBERT. 


“P.S.—I wish you could get introduced to H. P. at ‘The Grand’ 
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hotel. It is only fair to me that you should be in a position to judge 
whether I am mad or in my right senses about her. I should like 
my mother and sisters also to know her, because I am sure they would 
hit it off capitally.” 


Poor lad, he little knows the true state of the case. One thing 
is quite clear from his letter: Flora, if she knows the relationship in 
which Robert stands to me, has discreetly kept the knowledge back 
from him. But what is the extract from “The Court Journal” which 
he sends ? 

“THe Drama. 


“Drury Lane Theatre closed last week for the purpose of being 
thoroughly re-decorated and renovated, preparatory to its reopening in 
October, and the distinguished company of actors and actresses who have 
been appearing in the recent successful Shakespearean revivals have dis- 
persed for their well-earned holidays. We believe that, with one exception, 
they will all rejoin the management for the forthcoming winter season, 
which it, is anticipated will be a brilliant one. The exception, we 
regret to say, is the promising young actress, Miss Hecuba Paine, who 
tecently made her début at this theatre. She has gone to Scarborough 
for change of air and rest. There are various rumours afloat as to 
the precise reason of the termination of her engagement, and without 
desiring to pry into the lady’s private affairs, we shall not be offend- 
ing against any of the canons of propriety by giving publicity to the 
one which has received most credence in well-informed quarters. It 
is understood that the step is the result of an unfortunate love affair, 
in which the Adonis has played trnant. It is generally believed that 
she will shortly return to the United States, and already some tempting 
engagements have been telegraphed to her. We trust, however, that so 
charming and highly-gifted a lady will not be so soon lost to the English 
stage, which is by no means suffering from an embarras de richesses 
in this respect, and that we shall have the pleasure of chronicling many 
more such successes as that which she achieved as Titania in ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’” 


“Here you go again,” exclaimed I mentally, “ this ‘ penny-a-liner’ 
making public all that this poor girl must most wish to hide. We shall 
soon have it rumoured that Miss Hecuba Paine was yesterday seen walk- 
ing (yes, and sitting)-on the pier with an elderly gentleman ; such are the 
penalties of public life and notoriety!” and away went the paragraph 
into the fire, followed by my son’s letter. It would never do for it to 
get into his mother’s hands. Poor Robert’s hopes would soon be 
shattered were that estimable lady, in her present frame of mind, to 
become acquainted with the contents of that letter ! 

Fortunately for the promise I had given Flora to call upon her this 
morning, my wife and the girls had arranged to join some friends in 
a yachting cruise, from which I had excused myself upon the plea that 
I had some’ important letters to. write, which it would not be wise to 
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postpone at the risk of our not getting back by post-time. After a 
great deal of fussing about on the part of the ladies, and without betray- 
ing myself by over-anxiety upon the point, I managed to get them off 
in fairly good time, although in less than five minutes of their leaving 
the house Edith returned about some trifle connected with the domestic 
arrangements of the household. I was on the point of going out myself 
when I heard her putting the key in the door, and had only just time to 
assume an air of preparing for writing when she entered the room. 

“‘ Well, my dear, forgotten something as usual ?” 

“Yes, papa, mamma forgot to tell cook to put dinner off till half- 
past seven.” Thereupon Edith went out to see that functionary, and in 
less than five minutes I was again preparing to start for “The Grand.” 
This time without any interruption, although as I walked along I kept a 
sort of nervous look-out for the ladies, whom, after all, it was not 
likely I should meet, as I took the precaution of keeping to the back 
streets as much as possible. 

Arrived at the hotel, I was directed by the hall-porter to the second 
floor. Here I was met by Miss Paine’s maid, who, apparently, had 
received instructions from her mistress to admit me at once, as, without 
more than a cursory glance at the card I handed her, she opened a door 
and ushered me into an apartment, the elegant and luxurious arrange 
ments of which told at once that it was occupied by a woman of taste 
and refinement. From its ample window overlooking the sea I could 
make out in the distance the well-known lines of the “Sea Foam,” riding 
well over the waves, and having on board, as I hoped, Mrs. Gardiner and 
my daughters. I wonder what would have been that lady’s thoughts 
could she at that moment have seen me in a lady’s boudoir? Upon a side- 
table, amongst a lot of nicknacks of various kinds, was a closed olive- 
wood photograph frame, which I had the curiosity to open. It contained 
the portrait of a young man in a hussar uniform, in whom I at once 
recognised my son Robert. I had hardly closed the frame when the 
door of the apartment opened and Flora entered, attired in a light morn- 
ing dress, trimmed with pale blue and lace, and looking, although much 
paler than when I met her the day before on the pier, the picture of 
queenly dignity and womanly grace, 


She never told her love 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. 


She approached me with that charming ease of manner which seemed 
with her a second nature. 

“T received your letter,” she began, “and have been counting the 
minutes till you would come, and you are quite punctual; so like you, 
you dear good creature, to come so early! It seems almost providential 
that you should be here now. If you only knew how I have longed to 
see you, how earnestly I have prayed to God for someone to guide and 
advise me! We had so much of the past to talk of yesterday, that I had 
no opportunity to allude to the present or the future.” 
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“ Well, Flora, let us discuss that this morning. I am at your service 
so long as my presence here won’t be disagreeable to, or compromise you, 
and as you know, I will do anything in the world to help you. Come, 
now, and tell me what these difficulties and troubles are which are 
causing you so much uneasiness.” 

“‘ How true is it,” she went on, “dear old ‘ladder,’ that all that 
glitters is not gold! I like my profession. You know I always wished 
to be an actress; but I hate its surroundings. They are so false, so 
unreal, and so shallow! I cannot escape from the glare that seems 
always to pour its rays upon me, as the limelight did when I played 
Titania ; only then I expected it, felt what it was, knew that it would 
not last. In America I was comparatively free from observation and 
intrusion ; but it is quite different here, in England, where I am followed 
about by fawning men, and allured by all kinds of false baits. Even in 
this hotel I cannot escape from my tormentors. At the table d’héte I am 
stared at as though I were some rara avis, mobbed in the drawing-room 
if I am unwise enough to go into it, and when I seek refuge here in my 
own apartments, I am persecuted with solicitations to come down and 
sing. To-morrow, I hear, I am to be asked to act! I have clung on to 
the ‘rope ladder’ with all the strength of a woman’s determination, but 
it is blowing a gale now, and I feel that I cannot much longer retain, 
unaided, my hold upon it. What must I do? I am half resolved to 
return to America. My engagement at Drury Lane has terminated, and 
I am, thank God, a free woman. See the offers that have poured in upon 
me since my arrival here,” and she threw over to me a lot of telegrams 
and letters from American lessees, ‘‘ You dear old ‘ ladder,’” she went 
on, “it is to you that I look now for advice in the midst of all my 
trouble. God has sent you to give it to me; have pity, therefore, and 
advise me.” 

I had listened attentively as this poor girl poured forth her troubles 
and I saw, with no little pleasure, that the process of unburthening her 
pent-up feelings had greatly relieved her. I knew not how to advise her 
for the best. 

*¢ My dear Flora,” I began, “‘ who can administer to a mind diseased ?” 
A faint blush suffused her cheek (its origin and cause I knew full well), 
but words seemed unwilling to give audible expression to those moving 
lips. For a brief moment I watched her intently. ° 

“Oh why do you say that?” she went on ; “ why will you not speak 
to me, tell me what I ought to do?” 

“ Because, dear, I am not sure that I have yet sufficiently probed the 
wound. There is danger in applying remedies before we are positively 
sure about the nature of the disease !” 

“Tt is so unlike you,” she went on, “to torture me so.” 

“ Have you anything more to tell me, Flora?” I meaningly inquired. 
“Is it because you don’t like the English play-going world, or that you 
resent the intrusive attention of its votaries, or that it has failed to 
adequately appreciate your talent, or been cold and unkind towards you, 
that you threaten to leave us, or” (and I paused) “is it for some other 
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reason which you have chosen to keep from me that you have formed 
this resolution, and reconciled yourself to the sacrifice of a position 
and prospects which few members of your profession would not 
envy ¢” 

The pointedness of my question caused a faint flush to rise to her 
cheeks. Every feature in her lovely face seemed to move in unison with 
the thoughts that were passing in her mind ; but, conquering herself, she 
seemed resolved to hold her secret (though it was no secret to me) from 
me. 

“You dear old deep creature, have I not already said enough to 
show you how cruelly I feel what it is to be an actress, and yet a poor 
forsaken creature ?” 

“ Why forsaken, dear?” I caught quickly at her words, and by so 
doing overcame her reserve. 

“Forsaken, did I say? Well, I spoke but the truth. You have 
wrung the avowal from me. It must be, nay, I know it is, your son who 
has come and robbed me of my poor aching heart. You it was who first 
ignited my girlish wits, and fanned within me the spark of ambition, 
making me what I now am, but it is he, that youthful counterpart 
of yourself, that has robbed me of it all, and has carried away some- 
where—I know not, and hardly care, where—all that is fair, lovable, and 
good in Flora Carlisle, or Hecuba Paine, or Fortune Fuller, or any other 
alias by which this poor body is known.” 

Her secret was out, and as the last words died upon her quivering 
lips she dropped her head upon the table and gave herself up to a 
paroxysm of grief. For some minutes I remained a passive spectator of 
the battle that was raging within her, unwilling to check those tears 
whose flowing I knew well enough would do her good. She was the first 
to break the silence. Raising her head, and with the tears still stream- 
ing down her cheeks, she said: 

“There! I have told you all. I have laid bare to you, as I would 
have done to my Maker, the weakness of my poor nature. . Spare 
me your censure. Tell me, if you like, that I have no hope. With your 
help I will try with courage to bear it. I can but return whence I came. 
’Tis true my ship will have foundered, ‘rope ladder’ and all. My 
ambition will have sunk and died with it, but I shall still be an actress 
and may earn my bread !” 

‘“‘ My dear Flora,” I interposed, “ pray do not distress yourself thus, 
you will really make yourself very ill!” 

Disregarding my warning she went on as before. 

“You first taught me what love was. You told me to love you asa 
father and to be obedient. I loved you, and always shall love you, very, 
very dearly | but” (and her voice faltered) “there is another, that counter- 
part of your own dear self, who has come and stolen that love which was 
once all yours. I know not how he has done it, but so it is!” 

What could Isay? Hope I felt I could not as yet give her, remem- 
bering my wife’s unaccountable dislike of this unfortunate girl. Nor 
could I reconcile myself to the cruel task of at once destroying 
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her own hopes. A middle course I thought would best answer present 
purposes. It could compromise no one, and might serve as a balm to her 
troubled spirit. 

“‘ My dear child, you have only told me a great deal that I knew 
before, but I wished to learn it from your own lips. I alone am the 
cause of all your trouble. It was I who forbade Robert seeing you. In 
obedience to my wishes he consented not to do so for two months. Cruel 
though such an interference may seem to be, it was suggested by motives 
the goodness of which you will, I am sure, readily admit. My son is 
still very young and has his way to make in his profession. That should 
be his chief aim for the present, and if there really exist any well- 
grounded affection between you, I cannot see that its course can be 
materially interfered with by the temporary barrier I have deemed it my 
duty to interpose for the present. He must go and fight for his country, 
and, for the present at all events, you must nerve yourself to the task of 
battling a little longer with the world. Have faith and hope, and your 
old ‘ladder’ will not desert you. And then there are other difficulties 
which you appear to have overlooked. There are such things, Flora, as 
mother’s prejudices, prejudices against the profession to which you 
belong. There is the cruel verdict which the world pronounces as a ban 
to nearly all who win their way to fame as you hope to win it. All that 
T can say to you on this matter at present, dearest Flora, is to urge you 
to fight on, hope and conquer. You area brave girl. In me you shall 
always find a protector. Be advised by me and return to London. I 
will get you an introduction to Mr. Mervin, and will do all I can for you. 
Tf all goes well you shall see Robert before he sails for the Cape.” 

As the last words left my lips the prostrate form before me seemed 
all at once to recover itself. 

‘“ You promise me that?” she eagerly inquired. 

“Yes! Upon one condition ; that you will do as I wish you.” 

It was now time for me to leave. I had already remained much 
longer than I had any idea of ; so bidding Flora be cheerful and hopeful 
I rose to go. Our conversation had evidently had a good effect upon her, 
although the ordeal had been a trying one. She seemed now quite 
composed, and promised to be guided entirely by me. 

“T know, dear old ‘ ladder,’ that you will advise me for the best,” she 
said; and then imprinting a kiss upon my forehead, as she was wont to 
do years ago, shé opened the door for me, and I left her. 


[To be continued. ] 
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POPULAR PLAYS. 


IL—*THE HUNCHBACK.” 


OVENT GARDEN THEATRE, the home of the 
Kembles, destroyed by fire in 1856, was far hand- 
somer than the present building. Internally it was 
} of the then approved horseshoe shape; well. propor- 
tioned and perfect in its acoustic principles. Externally 
the portico, which was well designed, gave the facade 
the appearance of a classic temple. The building ran in a 
different direction to the present house, its length being from 
north to south; yet-in this “gorgeous palace,” this “solemn 
temple,” the drama sickened and declined, laughing to scorn the 
oft-repeated phrase of palmy days. The Kemble fortunes, embarked so 
largely in this one venture, were well-nigh lost. They had reached their 
lowest ebb when, suddenly, Miss Fanny Kemble stepped upon the 
boards, and won the capricious goddess back again. Fortune smiled, 
the treasury was filled, and in one season a heavy load of debt was paid 
off. Fancy the joy that event ‘must have brought to minds sorely 
troubled and distressed—the pride, and a very natural one, to see that 
great name made famous in another generation! Thus October 5th, 
1829, was the dawn of new life and new hopes. Having acted the 
entire round of those characters so closely associated with the name and 
fame of her aunt Mrs. Siddons, there came at last an original character 
destined to stamp the popularity of Fanny Kemble, and to hand her name 
down to future generations. The cast of a play, the original cast, is 
always a matter of interest, whether it be read in the library, or glanced 
at for stage purposes ; there stands the record in the playbook of “The 
Hunchback,” Julia, Miss Fanny Kemble. Yet this might have been 
otherwise. Mr. Sheridan Knowles did not write the play for her; chance 
gave it to her. “The Hunchback” was written for Edmund Kean, of 
course with the idea of his acting Master Walter ; it was sent to Drury 
Lane, where Kean then was. The author had mistaken the acting value 
of his play ; the actor, with his wide experience, found it out, and judged 
it from his point of view. Kean saw at once Master Walter was not the 
leading part, Julia was; he discerned that the interest rested on that 
character from first to last, so he did that which no one could blame him 
for—he refused the play. It was only a short distance to journey from 
Drury Lane t# Covent Garden, and Sheridan Knowles took his rejected 
play from the former to be gladly accepted at the latter. 

In “ Recollections of my Girlhood,” Fanny Kemble speaks of her 
delight in reading “The Hunchback ;” how much she longed to act it. 
When Sheridan Knowles read the play in the green-room of Covent 
Garden Theatre, it did not produce the effect amongst the actors that it 
afterwards attained with the public ; there were many misgivings in their 
minds respecting it. Strange as it may appear, it is no less true, actors 
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are not the best judges at the reading of a play ; it is almost proverbial 
that a green-room success means a public failure, and the reverse is often 
proved. Why is this? Perhaps the best explanation of this paradox 
may be thus given: An actor.or an actress quickly becomes absorbed in 
the character he or she guesses is destined for their creation ; they lose the 
general conduct of the play, thinking only of their individual interest 
therein ; they see themselves in the scenes which belong to them, but 
they miss the effect which may be made by others for the general good of 
the play. 

“ The Hunchback ” was produced April 5th, 1832 ; at once it became 
@ success, and a popular play it has remained from that date to the 
present time. The author acted Master Walter, and of course gave his 
own idea of that somewhat mysterious character; this must have com- 
pensated for some of those defects ascribed to him. A critic of the period 
says: “ Mr. Sheridan Knowles was awkward in gesture and deportment ; 
his voice is of little compass and wanting in flexibility, but he was 
perfectly cool and unembarrassed.” Miss Fanny Kemble gives an 
amusing account of him behind the scenes; she says: “ Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles was in such a state of wild excitement, I expected to see him 
fly on the stage whenever he should have been off it, and vice versa ; and 
I followed him about behind the scenes, endeavouring to keep him in his 
tight mind with regard to his exits and entrances.” This account is in 
strange contrast to that “ perfectly cool and unembarrassed” appearance 
he presented on the stage. How little does the public, or even the 
practical critic, know of that anxiety and agony of mind which belong 
to the actor when undergoing the ordeal of the first night ! 

From an old playgoer, and a great: admirer of the Kembles, I have 
often listened with much interest to all he had to tell respecting them. 
«* Fanny Kemble as Julia,” he says, “ positively electrified the house with 
that speech, ‘ Do it, nor leave the task to me.’” Evidently the character 
of Julia was ranked amongst her happiest efforts. There was another 
actress who on that night won golden opinions—Miss Taylor, afterwards 
Mrs. Walter Lacy ; her Helen took high honours. 

When the curtain fell the applause was tremendous. Mr. Kemble, 
who had acted Sir Thomas Clifford, came forward, and announeed the 
play for repetition. Mr. Knowles was recalled, and he gave out that 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s play, “ Francis the First,” would be acted on the 
following Monday ; so a kind of friendly contest was struck up. Mr. 
Knowles gave way and retired, whereupon Mr. Kemble said the success 
of the play fully justified him in announcing its repetition every evening 
until further notice. ; 

No wonder the character of Julia is so popular, and so often selected 
by a débutante. There is an infinite variety in it; there is a double 
crucial test by which the actress can be judged. In the early acts, oppor- 
tunities are given for the display of the highest comedy acting—the 
country girl, content and happy with her country life ; then a change— 
her head is turned by the gay and novel scenes in which she finds herself 
placed in that first London season. The whirl of pleasure has turned her 
into a woman of fashion. All this wants refinement, elegance of carriage, 
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grace in movement ; in fact, all the attributes which make your Lady 


Townleys and your Lady Teazles. A change again: we shift from gay 
and airy graces to the deep feelings and passionate love of woman. Her 
pride is stung when Sir Thomas Clifford breaks off his engagement with 
her, and in a mad moment she accepts another offer. But the old love, 
the first love, is not dead ; it rekindles and burns fiercely whem she finds 
Sir Thomas Clifford bankrupt in fortune, bereft of title, and secretary to 
the very man to whom she has hastily plighted her troth. Here, then, is 
the tragic side of the character ; here pathos has full play ; here those 
tones, best described by the phrase “larmes dans la voix,” tell so admirably. 
The actress has her chance to hold her audience, to earry them with her, 
to move them to tears by her despair, and to make them share her joy 
when, at the last, true love proves triumphant. Yes, an actress who can 
perfectly realise these varied changes, can play the whole range of leading 
parts in tragedy and comedy. 

The incidents of “The Hunchback” are somewhat confused and 
difficult to unravel. How Sir,Thomas Clifford is not Sir Thomas Clifford, 
and yet at the end of the play is Sir Thomas Clifford, is a little puzzling 
and perplexing. The Rochdale Peerage is another mystery which would 
almost require Sir Bernard Burke to elucidate. Still, with this confusion, 
which it is said “ bothered” even Sheridan Knowles himself to explain, 
the scenes are well linked together for dramatic purposes, the interest is 
progressive and powerfully maintained ; there is romance in the story—in 
fact it is a good love story. 

The underplot is separate from the main action—this is a fault in 
construction—so divided from it that the scenes of Modus and Helen 
may be acted separately and apart from the play, as they have lately been 
on the oceasion of Mr. Toole’s benefit, when Mr. Henry Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry played those characters. Helen will run an indifferent Julia 
very hard; even where Julia is strong, she will make her way. Her 
seenes are so bright, and they form such a pleasant contrast to the more 
serious interest that, although not belonging to the plot, the introduction 

_ of them may be pardoned. 

Miss Fanny Kemble returned to the stage in 1847, and played at the 
Princess’s Theatre ; Julia was then her most attractive personation. Mrs. 
Stirling was the Helen. About the same time, Miss Helen Faucit acted 
the part at the Haymarket, Mrs. Nisbett playing Helen. Thus it will be 
seen this second character in the play is considered an excellent acting part. 

The Julia of late years was undoubtedly Miss Neilson: there was 
every quality in that actress to give an ideal representation of the 
character. Beauty, linked with tenderness and tragic power combined in 
one artist, are gifts rarely found, and when found, alas! they may too soon 
be lost to us. And the Julia of Miss Wallis ranks amongst her best and 
most successful efforts. , 

That “The Hunchback” will remain as a stock-play and a popular 
play there can be no manner of doubt ; it may be put aside for the newer 
fancies of the hour, but there is always a time when a new actress will 
find it a necessity, or an established favourite may seek to add it to her 
répertoire. Watter Gorpon. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN ROMEOS. 





By E. J. Harr. 


Ss LTHOUGH the well-known assertion that “no 
actor can acquire the experience which will 
enable him to play Romeo properly, until he 
has grown too old to look the part,” must be 
accepted with considerable reservation, it 
is undoubtedly true that most of the best 
Romeos ever seen on the English stage have 
been men who have passed.their first youth. 

The two most celebrated Romeos of those 
proverbial “ palmy days” of the drama—the 
middle of the last century—were David Garrick and Spranger Barry, and 
at the time when their impersonations of the young Veronese noble were 
exciting the greatest admiration, Garrick was thirty-four, and Barry 
thirty-one years of age. 

This was during the theatrical season of 1750-51, when the famous 
“Romeo and Juliet” contest was raging fiercely between Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden Theatres. Both houses put up the tragedy on the 
same night, September 28th, 1750, the rival lovers being Barry and 
Mrs. Cibber at Covent Garden, and Garrick and “ blue-eyed Bellamy” at 
Drury Lane. Public opinion was immensely divided as to the respective 
merits of the Romeos; and the battle between them and their adherents 
really seems to_have emulated the original strife between the Capulets 
and the Montagues. “ Silver-tongued” Barry, whose personal attractions 
have seldom been equalled, was of course an ideal lover. Lord 
Chesterfield said of him: “ He is so handsome, he will not be long on the 
stage ; some rich widow will carry him off ;” and in addition to his good 
looks, he possessed a voice of such unrivalled sweetness and tenderness, 
that one of his contemporaries wrote: ‘“‘ All exquisitely tender or touch- 
ing writing came mended from his mouth; there was a pathos, a sweet- 
ness, a delicacy in his utterance, which stole upon the mind and forced 
conviction on the memory. Every sentiment of honour and virtue 
recommended to the ear by the language of the author, was riveted to 
the heart by the utterance of Barry.” 

Naturally, such a charming fellow was admirable in the love scenes 
of the tragedy. Garrick was not so successful in these; but in the 
impassioned scenes with Friar Lawrence and the Apothecary he was 
excellent. Macklin, who played Mercutio to Barry, emphatically 
declared him -to be superior to Garrick throughout the play; while 
Mrs. Bellamy gave the palm to Garrick only in the scene with the 
Friar. _ A very expressive criticism was made by a lady who saw both 
performances.. She said: “Had I been Juliet to Garrick’s Romeo, so 


ardent and impassioned was he, I should have expected that he would 


have come up to me in the balcony; but had I been Juliet to Barry’s 
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Romeo, so tender, so eloquent, so seductive was he, I should certainly 
have gone down to him.” 

Dr. Doran, referring to this revival in “‘ Their Majesties’ Servants,” 
remarks, that it was considered a wonderful circumstance that the play 
ran for twelve nights successively. Garrick played it thirteen, to show 
that he-was not beaten from the field. Such a remarkable run caused 
some annoyance both to playgoing Londoners (who, as the number of 
theatres was then so limited, demanded a frequent change of perform- 
ance), and also to country visitors, who felt aggrieved that one play 
should keep the stage during the whole fortnight they were in London. 
Hence the well-known epigram : 


“Well, what’s to-night ?” says angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouses ; 

* Romeo again!” he shakes his head, 
“A plague on both your houses! ” 


Contemporary journals indeed affirm that the audiences grew thin at 
the end of the fortnight; but this seems doubtful, as Barry’s twenty- 
third representation in the course of the season was given expressly on 
account of the great number of persons who were unable to obtain 
admission to his twenty-second performance. 

During this season Garrick played Romeo nineteen times in all, and 
Barry twenty-three. Next season Barry played it twelve, and Garrick 
only six times. In 1753-54, Garrick appeared as Romeo to the Juliet of 
Mrs. Cibber, who returned that season to Drury Lane; and Barry 
repeated the part to the Juliet of clever Miss Rossiter. 

Barry died on the 10th of January, 1777, and was buried in the 
cloisters at Westminster. As his old Mercutio, Macklin, was looking into 
the grave, murmuring, “ Poor Spranger,” a gentleman attempted to lead 
him away, to whom the old actor said sadly: “ Sir, I am at my rehearsal; 
do not disturb my reverie !” 

In 1767, George Canning’s stepfather, Samuel Reddish, who 
described himself as “a gentleman of easy fortune,” made his first 
appearance in London, having previously acted with Mossop’s company 
in Smock Alley, Dublin. During the twelve years of his connection 
with Drury Lane he played all kinds of parts, comic and tragic, amongst 
them Romeo, with which impersonation he was more delighted himself 
than were his audiences. Towards the end of his career his brain grew 
weak and his memory failed, until at last he was totally unfit for acting. 
A benefit was arranged for him in May, 1797, when “ Cymbeline ” was 
announced, Posthumus having formerly been one of Reddish’s best parts. 
I borrow from Dr. Doran his pathetic account of this performance : 

«An hour or two before the play began, Reddish called at a friend’s 
house, vacant, restless, and wandering. Someone congratulated him on 
being well enough to play. ‘Ay, sir; and I shall astonish you in the 
garden scene!’ He thought he was to act Romeo. He could neither be 
persuaded nor convinced to the contrary for a long time, and then only 

fall into the old delusion. ‘Am I to play Posthumus? I’m sorry for 
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it, but what must be must be.’ And he then walked to the theatre, his 
friend accompanying him and pitying the poor fellow, who went on 
rehearsing Romeo by the way. He was so impressed by his false idea, 
that his colleagues of the green-room, who had vainly-striven to keep him 
to Posthumus, saw him go on to the wing, with the expectation, on their 
part, that he would look for Benvolio’s cue: ‘Good morrow, cousin!’ 
and would be prepared to answer, ‘Is the day so young?’ With that 
expectation they pushed him on to the stage, where the old situation 
wrought a temporary cure in him. To the welcoming applause he 
returned a bow of modest respect, and by the time the Queen had 
uttered the words : 
**Twere good 


You leaned unto his sentence with what patience 
Your wisdom may inform you,’ 


his eye had lighted up, and he answered with calm dignity : 
J * Please your highness, 
I will from hence to-day,’ 
and went through the scene with more than his usual ability. But he 
had no sooner passed the wing than the old delusion returned ; he was 
all Romeo, waiting for, and longing to begin the garden scene with : 


* Soft! what light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun!’ 


and many were the fears that at his second going on he would be 
disturbed. However, once on the stage again his memory returned, and 
he played till the end with a burst of inspiration and talent, such as he 
had not shown even in his best days.” 

The recovery was but for the night, however, and poor Reddish died 
in the lunatic asylum at York, in December, 1785. 

Another ill-starred Romeo appeared in 1788, in the person of a half-mad 
Irishman, named Magann, who played under the name of Middleton. He 
reminded old playgoers of Barry, but his career was short and disastrous, for 
extravagance and small pay quickly brought him to a miserable end, and 
his fellow-actors had to subscribe funds to give his body a decent burial. 

The name of Thomas King, the original Sir Peter Teazle, is generally 
associated with a very different range of characters to that of the love- 
sick Romeo. Nevertheless, the inimitable representative of Puff, Lord 
Ogleby, Dr. Cantwell, Ranger, and Touchstone, played the young lover, 
and played it successfully too, in his early days. In 1749, a year after 
his first. appearance at Drury Lane, King was acting at the old Jacob’s 
Well Theatre, Bristol, Mrs. Pritchard being a member of the company at 
the same time. The stout but tragic lady insisted that young Tom (he 
was only nineteen then) should be Romeo to her Juliet, and the disparity 
between the age and appearance of the lovers (which, to make matters 
worse, was all on the wrong side) must have been comical enough. 
However, King did very well in the part. 

A still more youthful Romeo was the famous Master Betty—* The 
Infant Roseius *—about whom the playgoing public of the three kingdoms 
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went mad at the beginning of this century. The furore lasted about four 
years, during which period Master Betty (who made his début at Belfast, 
in 1803, when he was in his twelfth year) had a triumphal progress 
through England, Ireland, and Scotland, and made often 5002. a week. 
Charles Young played subordinate parts to him ; Home wept over the 
boy’s representation of Young Norval in his own play, “Douglas ;” in 
Glasgow, one independent soul who refused to bow before the popular 
idol raised such a storm of indignation against himself, that he was 
compelled to leave the city. ‘‘ Royal dukes expressed their delight in him, 
grateful managers loaded him with silver cups, and John Kemble wrote 
to Mr. Betty pére to express the happiness he and Mr. Harris would 
have in welcoming the tenth wonder to Covent Garden Theatre, at 507. 
per night and half a clear benefit. Subsequently, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden shared him between them. In twenty-three nights at the 
former house, he drew above 17,000/., and this double work so doubled 
his popularity, that one night, having to play Hamlet, the House of 
Commons, on a motion by Pitt, adjourned, and went down to the theatre 
to see him.” The mania died a natural death in a short time, however, 
and Master Betty never fulfilled the promise of his early years. He 
bade farewell to the stage when he was only thirty-two years of age. 

A Romeo of very different calibre was Charles Kean, who undertook 
the character at Drury Lane in his second season there, and continued 
the traditional glories of Barry. John Kemble had played it a few years 
previously, and Charles Kemble, one of the best Romeos ever seen (as he 
was the best Mercutio) only finally retired from the part in 1829, when 
his daughter Fanny came out so successfully as Juliet. This clever little 
lady was rather unfortunate in her Romeos. At the time of her first 
appearance, there was great difficulty in finding a suitable one for her, 
and in her “ Recollections of a Girlhood,” she amusingly relates how her 
parents thought of her younger brother, Henry, trying the part. He wa 
an extremely handsome boy, but looked too young for it ; and besides 
this he had an insuperable dislike to the idea of acting, and a ludicrous 
incapacity for assuming the faintest appearance of any sentiment 
However, he learnt the words, “and never,” says Fanny, “ shall I forget 
the explosion of laughter which shook my father, my mother, and myself, 
when, after hearing him recite the balcony scene with the most indescrib- 
able mixture of shy terror and nervous convulsions of suppressed 
giggling, my father threw down the book, and Henry gave vent to his 
feelings by clapping his elbows against his sides, and bursting into a 
series of triumphant cock-crows—an expression of mental relief so 
ludicrously in contrast with his sweet sentimental face, and the part 
he had just been pretending to assume, that I thought we should never 
have recovered fromi the fits it sent us into. We were all literally crying 
with laughter.” Eventually the part was given to a Mr. Abbot, a very 
respectable actor, old enough to have been Miss Kemble’s father, and 
of whose performance she could only say, “that it was not below in- 
offensive mediocrity.” At that period, the clap-trap performance of 
Romeo’s plucking Juliet from her bier, and rushing with her down to the 
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footlights, was in vogue, and on the first occasion of Fanny Kemble’s 
cousin, John Mason, acting with her, he whispered as he bore her down 
the stage, “Jove, Fanny, you are a lift!” Miss Ellen Tree also played 
Romeo with her, and wished to carry out the same feat, but Fanny, 
fearing that her feminine lover would drop her, declared, “If you 
attempt to lift or carry me down the stage, I will kick out and scream 
till you set me down;” which of course, settled the point at once. 
Other female Romeos have been Miss Cushman; Miss Ada Swanborough, 
Miss Margaret Leighton, Madame Vestvali, and Madame St. Clair. 

I must pass, with a mere abstract and brief chronicle, the names of 
James R. Anderson, Henry Sinclair, W. Belford, G. Rignold, Frank 
Clements, J, F. Warden, Charles Warner, Walter Speakman, Wilson Barrett, 
C.. W. Garthorne, F. H. Macklin, J. H. Barnes, and W. Terriss, all of 
whom have played Romeo, and come to the three or four young actors of 
the present time with whom the part seems most fitly associated. Cer- 
tainly one of the best Romeos of our day is Mr. H. B. Conway, whose 
physical qualifications for the character are undeniable. Mr. Edward 
Compton has also appeared successfully as Romeo, but in spite of the 
undoubted excellences of his performance, I cannot but think that 
he has. done wisely in devoting himself to the different range of 
*‘ character parts ” in which he has lately been so successful. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who recently appeared with Madame Modjeska 
in “ Romeo and Juliet,” at the Court Theatre, made an excellent Romeo, 
and the latest impersonator of the part in London, Mr. R. Mantell, who 
supported Miss Wallis at the Olympic Theatre, last June, has been very 
favourably criticised by the London press. 

Some ridiculous anachronisms in dress have been perpetrated in the 
performance of the tragedy. Garrick’s Romeo was “a beau in a new 
birthday embroidery;” and Woodward’s Mercutio was dressed as a squire 
of his own day, with peruke, gold-laced three-cornered hat, long waist- 
coat, and high-heeled shoes. We have got rid of such glaring absurdities, 
but I have myself seen a Romeo, the cut of whose garments might be 
tolerably correct, but the hue of which was so remarkable, that a lady in 
the audience indignantly likened him unto a boiled lobster. A comical 
and certainly unrehearsed effect was once introduced into the play by 
Mr. Conway, who, on entering Friar Lawrence’s cell one night at the 
Haymarket, stumbled, and presented himself before his ghostly father on 
his hands and knees, instead of in the orthodox fashion. The additional 
point which this accident gave a few minutes later to the Friar’s speech, 
“ Wisely and slow ; they stumble that run fast,” provoked an irresistible 
burst of laughter from the audience. 

But perhaps the most farcical incident known in connection with this 
woful tragedy was a trick of Liston’s (who, save the mark! once played 
Romeo for his own benefit). In the old representations of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” a procession of choir-boys used to be introduced for Juliet’s 
funeral; and the mischievous comedian sent on all these youngsters 
with pieces of brown paper in their hands, instead of handkerchiefs, 
with which to wipe away their tears for the sweet lady’s untimely death 
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IMITATIONS OF GERMAN LAYS AND BALLADS. 


Il. 
“DIE DREI MUETTER.” 
(Schiller.) 


Poem for Recitation. 


« CO brave a booty, rich a prize, 
Ne’er fell into thy hand, 
As that to-day, in bitter fray 
Won by our valiant band ! 
Y My hot red life-blood have I given, 
My faithful barb is dead ; 
My stoutest sword in twain is riven, 
My sharpest shafts are sped. 
Oh, were these captives but mine own !— 
Haste, lead them forward to the throne ! 
Three Frankish matrons, young and fair, 
Each with a son of beauty rare. 
Look on, my prince, and say, 
Which may most precious be, 
These three transcendent women, or 
Their comely children three ? 
The noblest blood of all our tribe 
Hath not been shed in vain ; 
Full worthily our warriors died 
This noble prize to gain. 
Three roses, such as ne’er have bloomed 
Within thy harem walls : 
Three stalwart youths. For sacrifice 
Our holy altar calls!” 





— 
x. 


Thus spake unto his princely chief 
The desert-warrior bold, 
And led his captives to the tent 
All bright with glist’ning gold. 
Chained hand and foot, with unbound hair, 
They came in mournful guise ; 
Yet proudly, sternly stood they there, 
With steadfast, fearless eyes. 
Three matrons with their gallant boys, 
Each bearing as a shield 
' Her pledge of love, with tender care 
Saved from the battle-field. 
Though faint and sad, I ween they were 
Right queenly in their woe, 
Within that Afric chieftain’s lair, 
Their fierce and deadly foe. 
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He gazed*upon them long, as though 
"Mazed by their beauty bright— 

Bewildered, dazzled, ’reft of speech 
By such a wondrous sight. 

Their ripe and undulating forms 
His greedy eye runs o’er, 

And gloats upon their pallid cheeks 
Now paler than before. 


He spake: “ The Evil One, for sure, 
Is gorged with Christian blood ; 
Our desert sand, erst hot and dry, 
Now reeks with crimson flood. 
Freely I grant unto your sons 
Their wretched lives again ; 
All three shall serve me faithfully 
With grateful might and main. 
Yet more, I give full liberty 
To her who proves to me, 
Of these three Frankish women, which 
The mother best may be.” 


The first one spake: “I love my boy 
Better than aught beside ; 
Throughout the deadly fray, I pressed 
Him close unto my side. 
I left my husband bleeding, pale 
And stretched upon the field— 
My little son I snatched and saved, 
This body was his shield.” 


The second spake: “ My life I’ve given 
A hundred bitter times ; 

I bought my boy from slavery 
With nameless shames and crimes. 

Not faithless, though my virtue stained, 
Dishonoured, and yet pure ; 

Can mother more for son, than such 
Dread misery to endure?” 


The third one, like a lightning flash, 
Sprang towards the chieftain’s throne ; 

Snatched his keen sabre from his side 
And waved it o’er her son, 

And cried, “ Wilt thou to slavery 
Condemn my free-born child ? 


First shall his blood run down, and thine, 


O chieftain, fierce and wild !” 


(Mamcn 1, 1882. 

























_ HENRY IRVING. 


Silence, like death, reigned o’er the throng, 
The warriors stood aghast ; 

Each eye was bent upon the pair, 
Each breath came short and fast. 

No terror blanched the boy’s stern face, 
His eye nor sunk nor quailed, 

The mother recked not death one whit, 
Nor arm nor courage failed. 


* * * * * 


But now the chieftain’s voice is heard : 
“Unchain them, they are free ! 
Let them go forth in liberty, 
Her gallant son and she !” 
W. Bearry-Kineston. 








HENRY IRVING, ACTOR AND ARTIST. 


P By L. J, Cuaris. 






N old Arabian proverb, which says “ Everything comes to 
the man who knows how to wait,” may sound but trite, 
even if challenged by the great unsuccessful ; yet it 
exactly states the peculiar nature of the passage of genius, 

and has pertinent reference to the actor whose career and 

position we now review, viz. Mr. Irving. 

Henry Irving was not one of those prodigies suddenly 
sprung upon the popular judgment for universal admiration. 
He is one of those individuals who have served a long, painstaking, and 
meritorious apprenticeship to the line of art he is attached to; in his. 
own thorny ordeal meeting with much disappointment and rebuff, 
traversing the seamy side of his profession in all its dreariness, and 
eventually triumphing only by force of his natural gifts and inspiration, 
and through the medium of that faculty of taking pains which, whether 
too unreservedly or not, has in itself been defined as genius. Born in 
1838, at Keinton, near Glastonbury, in his early youth he evinced some 
talent for histrionic art, and invariably showed to the fore in his school 
representations in London, where it is said actors of repute, such as Mr. 
Creswick, were present, with words of advice ; veterans, indeed, who have 
since been obliged to yield up the palm of precedence. No wonder then 
that the youthful aspirant for the Thespian arena quickly kicked off the 
fetters of mercantile life for which he had been designed ere a few 
months in the office of an East India merchant in London had elapsed. 


‘It is enough to say that young Irving pursued the dusty way to fame like 


others before him—not perhaps enduring the privations of an Edmund 
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Kean with wallet on back, the odour of Richardson’s show upon him, but 
none the less suffering those indignities of initiation inseparable from 
“doing the provinces.” His début in 1856, at Sunderland, was con- 
spicuously unsuccessful ; a want of ease and self-possession, expressed by 
a certain nervousness which, though disguised, we believe he still 
experiences on first nights, completely marred his attempt. Strong 
efforts to dissuade him from continuing a dramatic profession were made 
by his friends, but to no purpose ; there wag within him an inextinguish- 
able ambition and force of chesnstat that “intuitively impelled him to 
proceed and “go in and win.” In 1857 he obtained an engagement at 
Edinburgh, in company with many distinguished artists, such as Miss 
Helen Faucit ; a rare opportunity, from which he was at length to reap 
golden fruit. “A chiel was amang them, takin’ notes.” Kindly 
managers were heard soon to say : “ Try young Irving, he is a painstaking 
youngster ;” but not until 1866, ten years after his fiasco, was he 
admitted to a “lead” on the London boards, to the satisfaction, however, 
of “The Times” dramatic critic, who reported, “ the talent of Mr. Henry 
Irving, whose ability in depicting the prevalence of the most malignant 
feelings merely by dint of facial expression, is very remarkable.” The 
position of Mr. Irving was, however, by no means assured until his 
engagement by the late Mr. Bateman, then of the Lyceum Theatre, and 
formerly of New York. This gentleman, with the shrewd discernment 
of a public judge, had seen the true and intense power lying to a certain 
extent latent in the actor’s performances, which had already obtained for 
him a status as a comedian in character-studies of the “ seedy-villain” 
order, and among which, he had created the parts of Digby Grant in 
Mr. Albery’s “Two Roses,” Jingle, the strolling player, in “ Pickwick,” 
Scudamore in “ Hunted Down,” and Bob Gassitt in “ Dearer than Life,” 
with acknowledged credit. It was not, however, till the curtain of the 
Lyceum Theatre successively rose and fell amid breathless silence and 
spellbound interest, on the psychological drama entitled, “ The Bells ”— 
that first eventful night, when the applause of the audience, long pent 
up, broke forth into one spontaneous burst of approbation—it was not 
till then that Henry Irving bowed his acknowledgments, the cynosure of 
every genuine lover of the drama. As Mathias, in “The Bells,” he 
struck the key-note of his genius. The pangs of remorse of the con- 
science-stricken murderer, risen to honour in his native town, with an 
undiscovered crime of years gone by racking his daily life and thoughts, 
yet under an assumed demeanour of cheerfulness in his family circle ;—all 
this was shown with a horrible truth that literally, though vulgarly, 
struck the spectators “all of a heap.” Another success awaited him in 
Mr. Wills’s exquisite play of ‘“ Charles I.” ’ 
Here was the king, “every inch of him.” The impersonation was 
perfect—in the melancholy dignity and varying mood of the hapless 
monarch, culminating in the unstrained reality of the pathetic farewell 
with his family ; when the thread of human woe was stretched to such 


most sensitive tension that strong men and tender women, with eyes 


bedewed, sobbed aloud, and even fashionable men and fine ladies broke 
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the crust of society decorum and were fain to join in the sympathetic 
chorus. 

' Since then he has appeared before the public in a lengthy réle, as 
Eugene Aram ; Richelieu ; Macbeth; Othello; Lesurques and. Dubose, 
the twin characters of “The Lyons Mail;” Louis XI.; Sir Edward 
Mortimer, in “ The Iron Chest” ; Shylock ; Louis and Fabien di Franchi, 
the twin Corsican Brothers; and notably in the most intricate and 
ambitious of Shakespeare’s creations—Hamlet, to produce which in the 
manner witnessed he subsequently declared had been the dream and the 
aim of his life. His own friends who have seen him, in the grimy days of 
waiting, an ardent and loyal student of the great master, poring over the 
pages with unflagging zeal, know full well that his declaration was 
sincere. His earnestness of purpose alone, must, by the most adverse 
critics, be rewarded with some meed of praise, and indeed leniency of 
judgment is very easily afforded to the actor in a character of such depth 
as Hamlet ; but there can be little doubt that if Mr. Irving had signally 
failed to enlist the sympathy of competent critics, his position in England 
as a tragedian could never have been secured and sustained. His reception 
by the public as Hamlet was the crucial point of his reputation, the seal 
of his fame ; having weathered the storm of criticism, he found a safe 
haven of popularity. The Hamlet of Irving is an ideal creation in the 
true sense of the term. He does not represent him as “some of our 
players do,” past and present, a handsome, sentimental young gentleman, 
with a turn for philosophical rhapsody, nor, on the other hand, as a 
soured and unmanageable son with a revengeful disposition. Hamlet 
with Irving is a living realism of the tragedy, with the “ elements so 
mixed up in him” that, driven on almost against his own will, violent 
alternations of love and hatred, distracting his whole soul, fight for the 
mastery, under the pressure of a resentment, unsatisfied through a nervous 
sensitiveness and excess of contemplation all but unhinging his mind. 
All is in conflict, yet all seems consummated in the final words, “ the 
rest is silence.” This and much more does Henry Irving portray with 
consummate skill to audiences who leave satisfied they have seen a 
reflection of Shakespeare’s mind. The power of Mr. Irving is, then, in 
the exposition of the poetic drama, and in this his temperament par- 
ticularly suits him. He is the Balzac of the theatre. The instrument 
on which he plays, the strings on which he strikes and thereby derives 
his chief effect—viz. the chords of the human feelings and the mental 
processes of man under different conditions and gradations, serve an 
anatomical experiment or analysis with him as with the great French 
writer, and he is equally merciless with the scalpel in laying bare 
human character. Realism is, however, invariably so skilfully inter- 
woven, consistently with the natural and deeper springs of mental 
action, that he never sinks to the level of a mere painter of genre. He 
is distinctly Rembrandtesque in his treatment of colour, and the lights 
and shadows are exhibited with artistic delicacy, with the bistre-like 
touch of a master. Mr. Irving has, too, a fine sense of proportion. We 
are never overpowered except when we ought to feel so by force of the 
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situation ; and—consequently, although Wagner-like, he does not scruple 
to introduce discords if he conceive them to illustrate the truth—there 
is a degree of balance between cause and effect which is never lost 
sight of. To generalise, there are these marked characteristics of 
Irving’s genius—creative imagination, subtlety, and originality of treat- 
ment and refinement of style; and in these qualities he is the generally 
acknowledged facile princeps of the English stage. There is, again, 
a substantial difference between him and the school we,must name, for 
want of a better term, traditional. Irving observes no slavish adherence 
to the notions of his predecessors in the sock and buskin. The fustian 
of the theatre so long prevalent is relegated by him to the limbo of 
departed glories. Declamation, for declamation’s sake, he discards in his 
impersonations except when necessary for the furtherance of any passage 
of his conception, and he regards rhetorical capital as altogether sub- 
ordinate to the main issue, and he never employs it unless occasion 
demand from the circumstances and motive of the situation. It must 
be confessed that the “ traditional” actors were, and are still, too much 
in the habit of posing on every available opportunity in a conventional 
attitude and reciting speeches in “the most approved style of elocu- 
tion,” so many lessons for a guinea; the sense of the ideal being inevitably 
impaired and sometimes altogether lost. Irving essays te speak and act 
only as the pulse of the emotions shall dictate through the various and 
complex phases of a character with which he identifies himself, We 
have noticed his success in parts involving a grasp of human sympathies, 
in depicting the horrors of remorse, but Irving is perhaps seen to the 
best advantage in a death scene. The gradual dissolution of mind and 
body, the parting of the vital chords, the relaxing of the muscles, 
impress the spectator with a sense of awful reality which is only 
dispelled when the curtain falls and rises again to disclose the 
living actor. On the other hand, to tell the truth, Mr. Irving has 
not that robustness of style and enunciation sufficient for the ade- 
quate fulfilment of rugged passion, and hence in “Othello,” marked 
as his performance was by refined study, he was well-nigh wrecked. 
His voice, although eminently sympathetic in tone and depth, with a 
diapason responsive to varied calls, often in a highly-wrought passage 
of absolute rage, degenerates into querulousness until, indeed, some happy 
touch of skilful byplay or subtle suggestion restores the balance of the 
action. He is, in fact, always more perfect in concentrated anger rather 
than in the whirlwind of fury. In the delivery of galling satire and 
biting sarcasms Irving is essentially in his element where his knowledge 
of the foibles of human nature lends superior power, and he constantly 
imports a grim sardonic humour to those interpretations. Weshould like 
to call attention to what is quickly noticeable—the great mobility of the 
eyebrows that this actor possesses, and of which Goldsmith, in his “ Ani- 
mated Nature,” writes: “‘Le Brun, in giving a painter direction with 


‘ wegard to the passions, places the principal expression of the face in the 


eyebrows. Such who have this feature, therefore, most at command are 
often found to excel as actors.” Its importance is indisputable as the 
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power of elevation or depression of the brows expresses emotions of the 
most significant kind, and this will be remarked in Mr. Irving in a 
specially developed degree. Facial expression is, indeed, as ever, a 
remarkable feature of his talents ; for, without a syllable passing his lips, 
he is capable of suggesting such feelings as jealousy or hatred by a single 
look or gesture, which many speeches might leave unriddled, and in the 
graceful play with his hands a complete degree of significance is also 
attained. Recourse is made by the detractors of Mr. Irving to ridicule of 
his mannerisms which undoubtedly exist, and are generally embodied in 
an actor of individuality like Mr. Irving. Lord Macaulay observes that 
‘‘Mannerism is pardonable and forgiven, and is sometimes even agreeable, 
when the manner, though vicious, is natural, and consequently sits easy on 
the mannerist without constant effort to sustain it.” That it is natural to 
Mr. Irving is too patent ; but the critic must be over-nice who can allow 
it to triumph over his mental appreciation. The public have lately had 
the privilege of seeing Mr. Irving in his original “ created” part of Digby 
Grant, an epitome of selfishness and meanness which in minute complete- 
ness is without parallel in comedy-study. We should like to see Mr. 
Irving appearing in the higher walks of old English comedy, in such 
characters as Mawworm, in “ The Hypocrite,” that English Tartuffe ; as 
Puff or Sir Fretful Plagiary in “The Critic ;” or, best of all, as Joseph 
Surface, in “The School for Scandal.” If a new drama be demanded, we 
conceive that an adaptation of Goethe’s “Sorrows of Werther” would 
furnish Mr. Irving, as Werther, with a part for which his style is to the 
manner born. Mr. Irving has at least falsified the managerial epigram 
that Shakespeare spells ruin, and for his faithful efforts in adequately 
producing those plays of our master which lovers of the drama hail with 
reverence, we believe that, independent of his individual genius, his name, 
as Lord Houghton once expressed his own conviction, “will descend to 
posterity associated with the highest conditions of dramatic art.” 








Our Husical-Box. 


gEINFORCED by one or two valuable recruits, and pro- 
vided with a “bill” full of temptations to the musical 
public in the way both of interesting novelty and old- 
established favourites, the Carl Rosa Opera Company has 
been deservedly drawing crowded houses night after night 
; during the past six or seven weeks. Brilliant and unin- 
terrupted success attends this impresa for more than one 
good and sufficient reason. In the first place it gives far 
better all-round performances than any Italian Company that has been 
heard in London since the Crimean War ; secondly, it keeps its promises 
to the public with punctilious fidelity ; thirdly, it caters for the votaries 
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of melody and worshippers of “ tone-colour” alike, bestowing as: much 
care and pains upon the production of a few hackneyed British ballads, 
strung together by irregular lengths of inscrutable doggrel, as upon that 
of the most elaborate “ orchestral poem,” claiming high rank amongst the 
leading musical prophecies of our day. Whatever it may be, “ Bohemian 
Girl” or “Flying Dutchman ”—works that have certainly nothing in 
common but the designation of “opera,” itself a strange and perplexing 
term—Carl Rosa leaves no stone unturned to render it attractive to his 
audiences. If easy tunes, such as tickle the ears and appeal to the 
sensibilities of one particular class—a very large one—of British music 
lovers, have to be sung, they are entrusted to artists who sing them in 
the best possible manner, or, at least, the next best. Similarly, when 
musical phrases, not patently melodious, have to be declaimed with 
dramatic significance, or when the voice is treated by the composer as. an 
orchestral instrument rather than as an individually articulate exponent 
of human passion, Carl Rosa is never at a loss to put forward vocalists 
of the declamatory school in nine respects out of ten as efficient and 
meritorious as any of the Wagnerian “fixed stars” that illumine the 
German operatic firmament. 
* + * . . 

Taking one consideration with another—the varied resources of its 
répertoire, the conspicuous efficiency of its orchestra, the intelligence 
and tunefulness of its chorus-singers, the exceptionally high standard of 
merit prevailing amongst its soloists of both sexes, and, lastly, the splendid 
qualities of its orchestral conductors—I came to the conclusion, some 
years ago, that the Carl Rosa institution could hold its own, and some- 
thing more, against any other opera company in Europe. What I have 
heard of its performances this season has confirmed that judgment in 
every respect. Some of them have been quite excellent—indeed, almost 
unexceptionable—-others far above the average of operatic representations, 
as far as singing and acting are concerned at least, in Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, Munich, or Dresden. When I say above the average, I mean 
that term to apply to certain of the Carl Rosa soloists, as well as to such 
details as mise-en-scéne, stage-management, instrumental accompaniments, 
the singing of supers, etc. etc. Let’any musician who is familiar with 
Mallinger’s or Ehnn’s renderings of the parts sustained at Her Majesty’s 
by Julia Gaylord, or who has enjoyed opportunities of comparing Lilli 
Lehmann with Georgina Burns in the matter of “Coloratur,” or 
Voggenhuber with Valleria as a dramatic artist and declamatory vocalist 
—speak his or her mind out without fear or favour as to the respective 
merits of the above-mentioned German and English prime-donne, and I 
shall be very much surprised if the opinion thus elicited be not found 
uncompromisingly favourable to Carl Rosa’s “ leading ladies.” Where, I 
would ask, is the French, Italian, or German company, established 
en permanence in any one of the great subventioned continental opera- 
houses, that can boast of two such artists, at once mirth-moving comedians 
and tuneful singers, as Snazelle and Lyall? It is all very well to say 
that the Carl Rosa company is “ weak in tenors.” If anyone will point 
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out to me an establishment consecrated to the lyric drama that is just 
now “strong in tenors,” I shall experience an altogether novel rapture of 
gratitude, the sort of thing you “read about but very seldom feel” ! 
Carl Rosa’s tenors are not phoenixes in that line, I admit. Neither as 
vocalists or actors do they electrify the general public, and only one of 
them is even qualified to “ witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 
But they have the advantage over the majority of their Italian, French 
and German confréres, as a rule, in at least. one regard—that of singing in 
tune. First-class tenors are even rarer nowadays in Italy than black 
swans were in the time of Virgil. The stock of primi tenori, “robust” 
and “lyric,” upon which the managements of our two Italian opera- 
houses are dependent, year after year, for their heroes, is accumulated 
from various continental countries, and, in its quality as well as its hetero- 
geneousness, always reminds one of the “ ha’porth of all sorts” which 
was purchasable at the unpretentious sweet-shops of childhood’s happy 
hour. There is an income of from ten to twenty thousand a year eagerly 
waiting for a great tenor-singer to prove his title to it; and until it shall 
be claimed by its rightful owner, London opera-goers at this time of year 
may be thankful for Carl Rosa’s tenors, who sing their music, on the 
whole, conscientiously and pleasantly, and never set their hearer’s teeth 
on edge with false intonation. - 


* * * * * 


With the exception of the sickly daub that stands for a “ Portrait of 
Captain Van der Decken, by an Ancient Master,” in the second act of 
the “ Dutchman,” the mounting of that opera is nearly all that can be 
desired. Perhaps the Berlin tableau at the close of Act I, which shows 
the audience Daland’s ship actually on the move as the drop falls, is 
more realistic than that presented at Her Majesty’s by four-fifths of the 
Norwegian crew pottering about on shore with purposeless ropes, whilst 
the vessel itself is incomprehensibly stationary under full sail; and 
Herr von Hiilsen’s contrivance for exhibiting the spectral character of 
the Phantom Craft, by electric sparks flitting about amongst its rotten 
cordage and worm-eaten timbers, is possibly more effective than Carl 
Rosa’s flickering corpse-lights. But the foundering of the enchanted 
ship, and the apotheosis of Senta and Van der Decken, are admirably 
managed, and the storm in the first act is a very meritorious little tempest 
indeed. Madame Valleria’s singing and acting as Senta are alike un- 
exceptionable. The part is a highly emotional and fatiguing one, taxing 
the vocal and dramatic powers of its impersonator heavily. It was 
sustained from first to last by Madame Valleria with unflagging spirit 
and intelligent refinement. Mr. Ludwig’s Dutchman is picturesque, 
tuneful, and tragical. In voice, bearing, and delivery he reminded me 
strongly of the younger Beck, whose rendering of the part is preferred to 
that of his gifted father by several of the leading critics in Vienna and 
Berlin. As the covetous Norwegian skipper, Mr. D’Egville is sufficiently 
grotesque to serve as a comic relief to the chronic gloominess of all the 
other leading characters, Erik, as impersonated by Mr. Packard, exhibits 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL. V. M 
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less excitability than might be expected from a Wagnerian forester 
suffering under a disappointment in love; but the American tenor’s 
singing is eorrect and tuneful—a crowning mercy, which covers a 
multitude of minor shortcomings. Cordial and unstinted praise is no 
more than the just meed of Mr. Rosa’s orchestra and chorus, both of 
which play such important parts in Wagner’s romantic chef-d’ceuvre. 


* * * * * 


It is in a drama with incidental music, such as “The Bohemian Girl ” 
—ineorrectly styled an opera—that the remarkable talents of Mr. Snazelle 
are displayed to the greatest advantage. His rendering of the pantomimic 
part of Devilshoof is simply inimitable, and constitutes the chief attraction 
of this hybrid work, as performed by the Carl Rosa Company. Words 
eannot do justice to the vigour and spirit of his “rough and tumble” with 
the Count’s retainers in Act I. ; to the rollicking spontaneity of his pas 
seul in the Kermesse scene of Act II. ; or to the humorous intelligence 
of his dumb show in the “splendid saloon” of Act IIL, where the unso- 
phisticated gipsy makes acquaintance, for the first time in his life, with 
spring-cushions, champagne, and drawing-room-table literature. In genial 
and accomplished buffoonery, Mr. Snazelle knows no living rival on the 
operatic stage—witness his admirable interpretations of Baptista (“ Taming 
of the Shrew”) and El Dancairo (“‘ Carmen ”)—moreover, he can always 
be counted upon to sing his music and speak his words quite irreproach- 
ably. The same may be said of Mr. Lyall, one of whose many shining 
gifts is the happy faculty of putting his audiences into a good temper 
and keeping them so, As Florenstein he makes the most of a small but 
difficult: part, and supplies a delightful contrast to the deadly dulness of 
Count Arnheim, his lugubrious uncle, Miss Burns is an inimitable 
Arline, and Mr, Turner, in appearance at least, a respectable rather than a 
romantic Thaddeus. “The Bohemian Girl” teems with pleasant and 
familiar tunes, the genuine musical merit of which more than atones for 
the dramatic and literary absurdities of the play. 


* * * * # 


To me, I confess, the paramount joy of Balfe’s masterpiece has ever 
been its peerless libretto. There ate gems of involved thought in this 
“book of words” calculated to dazzle the most robust intellect. The 
Sphinx was a mere compounder of conundrums for Christmas crackers in 
comparison to Alfred Bunn, when that immortal poet addressed himself 
seriously to the task of devising word-puzzles warranted to baffle human 
ingenuity. One would really like to know what CEdipus, ready-witted 
though he was, would have done, had he been peremptorily required to 
explain the meaning of the following exhortation, addressed by the Count 
to Thaddeus, after inspection of the latter’s family papers : 


Not at mine—be that homage paid at hers, 
Who the fond one of feeling on thee confers. 


Nothing short of genius could have conveyed into a brief exponence of 
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the leading characteristic of a military career so much sublime obscurity 
as is contained in the Count’s solo (Act I.) ut sequitur : 
A soldier’s life 
Has been of strife 
In all its forms so much, 
That no gentler theme 
The world will deem 
A soldier’s heart can touch. 


With respect to poetic licence, moreover, Bunn must have been the very 
prince of chartered libertines, for he makes Thaddeus describe a wild deer 
as having “lain at bay,” and, in narrating to Arline the true history of 
the scar by which she is ultimately identified as Arnheim’s long-lost 
daughter, deliberately proffer the following incredible statement : 
That wound upon thine arm, 
Whose mark through life will be, 
In saving thee from greater harm 
Was there transfixed by me. 


This assertion, even if it were consistent with possibility—and I venture 
to believe that the process of “transfixing a wound” is one equally 
unfamiliar to soldiers, sportsmen, and surgeons—is proved (and by its 
propounder too) to be incorrect, not to say mendacious, a few lines 
farther on ; where Thaddeus, after mentioning that he had slain the stag 
“who had lain at bay,” accounts for the cicatrice in the complicated 
phraseology peculiar to the children of Mr. Bunn’s imagination : 


And, in his death-throes agony 


That tender frame by his antler gor’d, 
This humble arm to thy home restor’d. 


Tf, as this statement would seem to indicate, the wound in question was 
inflicted upon Arline’s arm by the expiring buck, Thaddeus’s previous 
allegation to the effect that he himself had “ transfixed it there” must have 
been a gratuitous and unfounded boast. But let us be grateful for the 
exhilarating effect of Mr. Bunn’s libretto, nor seek to penetrate the 
mysteries of what he, in his inscrutable subtlety, may have intended to 
mean. That way madness lies! The most perplexing of poets is, alas ! 
no more; but bards of the same kidney are not wanting to us. Bunn’s 
mystic mantle has descended upon the shoulders of the revered Covent 
Garden laureate, and no unprejudiced person can deny that Mr. Alfred 
Murray, as a librettist of the enigmatical school, is full of diverting promise. 
* # * * 7 

On Saturday, the 8th of February, ‘“ Moro, or the Painter of Antwerp,” 
an early work of the late Michael Balfe, was produced for the first time 
in this country at Her Majesty’s Theatre. ‘“ Moro” was composed to an 
Italian libretto, which circumstance accounts for its freedom from the breaks 
of spoken dialogue that, as a rule, constitute the chief and most displeasing 
incongruity of so-called English opera. Its solo and concerted numbers are 
ably linked together by fluent recitative of the good old conventional 
Peninsular pattern, and, indeed, the whole music of the work is written 
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very much in the early manner of Donizetti. _ It is a weak work, forlorn 
even of the ear-tickling individuality that has earned the honours of the 
barrel-organ for so many of its author’s other compositions. From a 
purely English and therefore laudably patriotic point of view, I regard 
Rosa’s revival of “ Pittore e Duca” as a graceful and polite act; but 
“ Moro ” is too feeble a specimen of an exploded style to prove a valuable 
addition to the attractions of his répertoire. It lacks the vigorous vul- 
garity which, in “ The Bohemian Girl,” lays hold of and compels retention 
by the musical ear; and its melodic commonplaces are not nearly so 
captivating—or rather, catching—as those of ‘The Rose of Castile.” In 
a word, it is uninteresting—a laboriously-constructed fabric, well put 
together, but colourless. It is to the cultivated sense of hearing what 
oatmeal porridge, washed down with “sky-blue,” is to that of taste, 
or whity-brown paper to that of sight—mawkishly inoffensive—dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory, without being positively unpleasant. 
* * * 7 + 

In the “ mounting ” of -this dull and insignificant work Mr. Rosa has 
shown great taste and liberality. The opening scene, representing the 
site of Antwerp Citadel, is a masterpiece of drawing and colour; whilst 
the Grand Hall of Judgment in the second act is by far the handsomest 
‘set’ I remember to have seen at Her Majesty’s for many a year. The 
costumes, too—of unusual richness and variety for English Opera—are in 
admirable keeping with the splendid scenery and appointments. Mr. 
Rosa’s Judges and Secretaries of the Secret Council, alguazils, soldiers, 
etc., leave nothing to be desired in the way of picturesqueness. One 
cannot help regretting that exalted officers of Spanish justice, so well 
dressed and prepossessing, as far as their outward appearance is con- 
cerned, should come into Court singing a chorus expressive of the most 
sanguinary and truculent sentiments. This distressing anomaly, cal- 
culated as it is to undermine one’s faith in the dispassionate administra- 
tion of the laws under Iberian rule in the Low Countries, a.p. 1568, is 
soon succeeded by one of a refreshingly ludicrous character. Olivia, 
Countess of Ahremberg, is brought before the Tribunal in custody, 
charged with high treason. She is veiled; but so thinly that her every 
feature is distinctly visible to the audience. Not so to Moro, standing 
hard by her, although he is her old lover, who has painted her portrait 
from memory. Until her diaphanous veil is removed, he has manifestly 
not a notion who she is, Such is the blinding power of stage directions, 
which effectually prevent Anthony Moro from recognising his betrothed, 
in whom, however, the general public instantly perceives its favourite 
prima-donna, Madame Alwina Valleria. The effect of this little bit 
of “business” is truly funny, and affords an agreeable relief to the 
despondency superinduced by the unprofessional rancour pervading the 
Judges’ processional chorus. : 

* * * * * 

Mr. MeGuckin’s sweet, well-trained voice and spirited acting lent an 
interest to the Painter himself, for which the audience had to thank the 
performer rather than the part. The English Opera Company may be 
congratulated upon having secured an excellent recruit in this rising young 
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tenor, whose true intonation and unaffectedly modest delivery cannot fail 
to render him a popular exponent of light lyric parts. As the wicked but 
tuneful Duke of Alba, Mr. Crotty covered himself with glory, gaining 
the only encore of the evening by his bright, vivacious rendering of a 
“ Romance” —why Romance !—mysteriously intituled “ Bold Knight his 
armour wearing.” Of Madame Valleria’s Olivia I shall only say that it 
was in every way an admirable performance. Dr. Johnson’s memorable 
tribute of praise to the inimitable Oliver Goldsmith—“ Nihil tetigit quod . 
‘non ornavit”—is quite applicable to this accomplished little American 
lady. Within ten days I had the great pleasure of seeing and hearing 
her successively as Senta, Olivia, and Elizabeth, bringing away with me 
from each performance the conviction that no other dramatic prima donna 
of the present day could possibly have improved upon her singing and 
acting of the respective parts. The music allotted to her in “ Moro” is 
unworthy of her talent ; but she took as much pains with it as though it 
had been ten times as good, and unquestionably made the most of a part 
heavy enough to crush any less capable and conscientious artist under its 
intrinsic weight. 
+ 7 * * * 

Carl Rosa’s production of “ Tannhauser,” on the 14th of February, 
was a musical event of no small importance, and marked the commence- 
ment of an interesting epoch in London operatic annals. Until the 
present year only three of Richard Wagner’s “ song-plays” had been 
made known to the British public in their entirety, although the taste 
for Waguerian music has developed largely amongst our upper and middle 
classes during the past decade. Greatly to Rosa’s credit, as an earnest 
musician and intelligent impresario, he has brought out a fourth, and upon 
a scale of unprecedented magnificence. I say this advisedly, having 
witnessed performances of “ Tannhiuser” at Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, 
upon which all the resources of liberally-subventioned Court theatres 
were lavished, but in no case with so splendid a result, in the way of 
scenery, costumes, and stage-effects, as that achieved at Her Majesty’s. 
Wagner's six remaining operas will be introduced to metropolitan audiences 
in the course of the coming season, under the auspices of Hans Richter 
and Angelo Neumann. More than a succés d’estime I do not anticipate 
for “ Meistersinger” or “‘ Tristan und Isolde,” and the “Ring der Nibe 
lungen,” in all probability, will be listened to with greater curiosity than 
relish. But “Tannhauser,” if I may judge by the reception accorded to 
it on the first night of its performance before a crowded and exceptionally 
musical audience, is destined to become a standing public favourite in this 


country. 
* * * # 


There is so much, dramatically and musically considered, that is 
tiresome in “ Tannhauser” that I believe myself to be doing no injustice 
to the composer of that, in many respects, noble work, by ascribing a 
large share of the public enthusiasm displayed upon the above-mentioned 
occasion to the really beautiful mounting of the piece, the surpassing 
excellence of the orchestra, inimitably conducted by Signor Randegger, 
and—last, though by no means least—to the faultless singing and acting 
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of Madame Alwina Valleria and Miss Georgina Burns. . The latter lady 
is absolutely the only Venus I have ever heard who has sung that most 
difficult and ungrateful part perfectly in tune throughout. Wagner's 
-Venus is an untuneful virago, whose much-too-lengthy protests against 
Tannhiuser’s fickleness are for the most part conveyed to that inconstant 
minstrel (and alas! to suffering audiences as well) in shrill screamings 
and ear-piercing squalls. No one who has been subjected to the acoustic 
pain of her remonstrances can wonder that Tannhiiuser, after a whole 
year’s intimacy with so noisy and unmelodious a goddess inside a moun- 
tain, had got heartily sick of her company and was in a desperate hurry 
to quit her for ever. Nothing could be less likely to modify his resolve 
in that regard than the dismal yells with which she vainly solicits 
him to stay. To give this most unpleasant and repulsive réle a 
thoroughly musical and, therefore, comparatively inoffensive rendering 
is an extraordinary feat, for which Miss Burns deserves higher praise 
than I can find words to express. As for Madame Valleria’s “Elizabeth,” 
it is simply the most charming and poetical interpretation of that sweet 
and gentle heroine that I have ever had the good fortune to witness. 
This gifted and impassioned artist’s singing was quite unexceptionable, 
although the part of Elizabeth is one that levies a heavy mulet upon the 
vocal resources and physical endurance of its sustainer. The pathetic 
grace of her acting visibly affected her audience on more than one occa- 
sion. How closely she was en rapport with the house, was sufficiently 
demonstrated by the genuine outbursts of enthusiasm that resulted in 
her threefold recall at the close of the second and third acts. 
* * * Boa * 

Of Herr Schott, either as singer or actor, I cannot, consistently with 
truthfulness, say anything agreeable, and will therefore take leave to 
refrain altogether from noticing his fearful and wonderful impersonation 
of the unfortunate minstrel-knight from whom the opera takes its name. 
Mr. Ludwig’s Wolfram, despite the obvious nervousness of this good singer 
and dignified actor, was conspicuously above the average rendering of the 
most melodious and “juicy” baritone part hitherto written by Wagner. The 
two delightful numbers assigned to Wolfram, whilst opening the Thuringian 
ballad-competition and invoking the Evening Star, afford to Mr. Ludwig 
ample opportunities for the display of a mellow and eminently sympathetic 
organ. They are the chief “‘ bits of fat.” of the whole opera—the nearest 
things in it to real, coherent, recollectable songs. Nothing in the part of 
Tannhiuser himself can compare with them in this respect ; nor, indeed, 
in anybody else’s, for Elizabeth’s solos are declamatory, in the manner of 
protracted recitative, rather than lyrical, and moreover are wearisomely 
long. So are the too frequent monologues of the Landgrave—operatic- 
ally, a near kinsman of that insufferable royal bore, King Mark, at once 
Tristan’s prosy uncle and Isolde’s twaddling spouse—whose representa- 
tive, Mr. Pope, probably trusting to Wagner's established reputation for 
discordant combinations of voice and orchestra as influential enough to 
cover any sin of intonation, sung every note of his part out of tune with a 
courage, persistency, and dignity of demeanour worthy of a better cause. 
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Mr. Davies was most agreeably efficient as Walter von der Vogelweide, and 
Miss Irene Adams delivered the herd-boy’s unaccompanied pastoral, a com- 
position as trying to the nerve of the executant as it is perplexing to the ear 
of the auditor, with meritorious correctness. In the choruses, particularly 
throughout the grand and glorious finale of the second act, Carl Rosa’s 
“‘singing supers” fully maintained their well-earned reputation for 
steadiness, intelligence, and accurate intonation. They are, indeed, a 
shining illustration of what can be done with good native raw material 
by careful musical training, strict discipline, and first-class stage 
management. Wma. Beatry-Kiyastow, 








Our Plap-Hox. 
“TWO ROSES.” 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, by Jamus ALbzry. 
First performed at the Vaudeville Theatre on June 1870. Revived at the same house on 
September 12th, 1874, and on September 24th, 1879. Acted at the Lyceum (for the benefit of 
William Belford), December 10th, 1879. Revived at the Lyceum, December 26th, 1881. 


Vaudeville, 1870. Vaudeville, 1874, Vaudeville, 1879. 
Digby Grant, Esq. Mr. Heweylevine ... Mr. W. Farruy .. Mn, Hewny Hows. 
Caleb Deecie ... Mn. THomas THORNE... Mz. THomas Toorne... Ma. Toomas THORNE. 
.. Mr. H. J. Montacus ... Mr. Cuartes Wanwzr... Mr. W. Herperr. 
-- Ms. Gsoree Honzy ... Mr. Davin James « Mr. Davip James: 
. Mr. W. H. Stermens... Ma. E. Ricutow +. Ms. W. Hareruavns. 
-. Miss Amy Fawsirr... Miss Amy Roszeitz ... Miss Marre Inuineror. 
. Miss Newrow es. Miss Kate Bisnor... Miss Karz Brisnop. 
Miss Lavis «. Miss Sorutz Larxis ... Miss Sopaiz Larkin. 
. Miss PHILires ee MuissCrcetyRicuarps... Miss Cicaty RicHarps. 


Ly » 1880. Lyceum, 1881. 
Digby Grant, Esq. Me. Henry invine ... Me. Henry Irvine. 
Caleb Deecie ... Ma. OC. W. Gantnorneg... Mr. G. ALEXANDER. 
Jack Wyatt ow. Mar. Coantes Warren... Mar. W. Terriss. 
Our Mr. Jenkins,,, Me, J. W. Brapsury ... Mr. Davrp Jamas. 
Mr. Furnival ... Ms. E.Riewrow... ... Mz. Hows. 
Lottie + «© ove Miss Amy Rosette ..... Miss Win1Frtp Euury. 
Ida... .» |e Miss Kare BisHor +. Miss HeLew Matuews. 
Our Mrs. Jenkins Miss Sornte Largr .., Miss PauncEFORT. 
Mrs. Cups... ... Miss Ciceny Ricuargps... Miss 0. Ewzuu. 
Tue renewed success of this charming play is not to be wondered at. 
It is healthy, pretty, witty, and natural, and at least in one instance gives 
an opportunity for the study of a most marvellous bit of colour and 
character. There are certain quidnuncs who are never satisfied: they 
have always some fault to find ; they desire perfection, and naturally never 
get it, or, if they do, deny point-blank that it is perfection. For such as 
these Mr. Albery’s play has faults, as all plays have faults. “The School 
for Scandal” could be picked to pieces and Goldsmith scarified, The 
‘blasé playgoer yawns over what he cannot. appreciate. He wants to be 
bored, and so he goes to the play discontented, and seems to enjoy 
making his companions miserable. All around him there are laughter and 
surprise, amusement and excitement, interest and enchantment. These 
are not old playgoers: they are the public, They have not seen former 
<asts, but are quite content with this one. No doubt Mr. H. J. Montague 
was charming, and Miss Amy Fawsitt the most effusive sweetheart ; but 
‘is not Mr. Terriss delightful? the young ladies remark ; and who can say 
that Miss Winifred Emery is not enchantingly pretty? It may be that 


Mr. George Honey was Our Mr. Jenkins to the life, but surely so is 
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Mr. David James; and though it may be confessed that Mr. Thorne 
seemed an ideal Caleb Deecie, no one can deny that Mr. G, Alexander is 
a very promising young actor. Now this contentment and assumed satis- 
faction is just what the old playgoer detests. It irritates him just as the 
boy irritated Gabriel Grub the sexton when the lad came whistling down 
the lane on Christmas Eve. He longs to knock these happy folks on the 
head with his walking-stick, and bid them not be so confoundedly happy. 
Having worried everyone with a comparison of casts, your old playgoer, 
“‘ who never did think much of ‘ Two Roses,’,” has something to say about 
the free-spoken style of Our Mr. Jenkins, of the incomprehensible finale 

‘ to the second act, and of the mysteries of the tuning-fork episode of the 
third. To praise where praise is due would be to “ gush ;” it is fashionable 
to depreciate. 

But on the subject of Mr. Henry Irving’s Digby Grant there have 
never been two opinions. It was an inspired moment at the outset ; and 
it is far better now—richer, more elaborate, fuller, with superadded touches 
and much more brilliant colour. It came as a surprise to such as had 
appreciated to the fullest extent his Rawdon Scudamore that had so 
astonished Dion Boucicault ; his Bob Gassitt that had electrified Charles 
Dickens, who had seen good acting in his time ; and his Mr. Chevenix, 
quite as elaborate a bit of character-painting as Digby Grant. I hada 
long and animated discussion with a very clever author the other evening 
on the subject of “creation.” He held that no actor ever created any 
part : it was the author who created, and the actor who carried out the 
author’s ideas with more or less success. Now this is only true to a very 
limited extent, and I hold that Mr. Henry Irving’s Digby Grant is a 
creation, and that he is a creator in the same sense that Sanson, Got, 
Regnier, Robson, Webster, and many more may be held to be creators. 
In his character-acting Mr. Irving represents types, and the types are 
recognised as true. He brings an idealised image before the spectator’s 
mind ; he sublimates his art. No doubt when Mr. Albery wrote the play 
he had in his mind a selfish, vain, pompous style of man in a visionary 
sense ; but not this vain, selfish, and pompous man. He thought dimly 
of a moral coward, but Mr. Irving created him. To see Mr. Irving play 
Digby Grant is as entertaining and instructive as to follow the description 
of a character by Dickens in a ‘book. The actor expresses with a look 
what would cost an author a page of elaborate prose. This type is so 
charged with colour and suggestion—it stands out with such brilliancy 
in the picture ; the actor’s style is so rich and impressive ; he is so much 
more than a head and shoulders in stature above his fellows—that the 
unreflective critic persuades himself that Mr. Irving gives too much value 
to the part, and is occasionally guilty of an artistic solecism. I cannot 
agree. Hungry as Mr. Irving ever is to study, polish, and improve, 
prodigal as he is in the resources of the actor’s art, I cannot find exaggera- 
tion in word, look, or tone, or that the composition is once jeopardised by 
the strength of the actor and the brilliancy of his painting. 

It is not because I have seen and studied other casts of the “Two 
Roses” that I should be inclined to differ with the views taken by the 
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more modern actors. With Mr. David James I can find no fault at all. 
The part could not, in my humble opinion, be played better ; for, amusing 
and quaint as Mr. George Honey ever was, still Mr. James is the greater 
artist. The thing that I find wanting in the general cast is a want of 
heart. I do not say that this is not a characteristic fault of the age. 
Fear of ridicule may prevent that fervour of style that was so generally 
found in the old play. Miss Amy Fawsitt’s unrestrained impetuosity, 
her overflowing love, her devotion that extends to peeping through the 
keyhole to look at Jack’s legs, and to kiss his dirty old pipe, would be 
called “gush” now. But if enthusiasm is gush, then it certainly was gush 
that Mr. Albery required. The pipe episode is laughed at to-day as 
ridiculous, though it was accepted as true when the play was written. 
The age has changed, that is all; and it is not surprising that Mr. W. 
Terriss should not feel at home in the kind of sentiment that neither 
Mr. Robertson or Mr. Albery would dare to put on paper to-day. Our 
Conways, and Terrisses, and Kyrle Bellews are as well-looking as 
Mr. Montague was, but none of them catch that spontaneity which 
Mr. Robertson and his imitators so often suggested: Would that scene 
between the young boy and girl in the ruins of the old German schloss 
in “Play” be possible now? I venture to think not. The audience 
would not appreciate it, and the artists are prophetic in the matter of 
public taste. There are no half-measures with this style of sentiment. 
You must go right at it if you want to make it effective. And even 
then it will be called silly, because every form of sentiment is considered 


so. Expression is out of date, its eye is colourless; and I could quote 
passage after passage from Mr. Ruskin’s writings, eloquent and im- 
passioned words, that I would wager would be called “gush” by the 
critics of to-day. It is a word as foolishly misapplied by vulgarians as 
that of zsthetic. But these things will correct themselves, and sooner 
than we think. The reign of vulgarity is doomed. C.S. 


“LONDON PRIDE.” 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by G. L. Gorpon and J. Mackay, 
Produced at the Philharmonic Theatre, on Saturday, January 28th, 1882. 


Reginald Grahame... Mr. A. H. Forrzsr. — am “a oo. Mr. H. Parry. 
Clement Grahame .., Mr. R. C. Lrons. Ma. WHITHEAD. 
F sag Power «. Mr. Vyner Ropinson. The Great Screechowl Mr. W. Grey. 
hh Renshaw pen = > ——- Rhoda Neville ro —_ —- O’Mattey. 
n Needy eee RB. FERCY DELL. Iss ARGUERITA DH 
Som Miller ... <.. Mr. Faepx. Dusmonp, | A8"@SMaydew =...) Wywpate. 
Jack Mainwaring ... Mr. G. L. Gorpon. Mrs. Miller ... «. Miss Emrty NICHOLLS, 
Trot... «. oo Ma. H. Jackson. Pheebe Weasel ee Murss Magre Linpon, 


Concluding with the Burlesque— 


“LITTLE AMY ROBSART!” 


bey Elizabeth ... Mr. R. C. Lyons. Duke of veapeng «+» Miss F. Revere. 
arl of Leicester ... Mises Marrg Linpow. Janet .. «. Miss Nsiuiz ForpHax, 
y Robsart ae a Emuty NiIcHotts. Varney | Pe oy 4 meng 
. Iss MARGUERITA DE a: mi «+ Mr. F. Woopwarp. 
Walter Raleigh  ... Wxnpaz. Michael Lambourne Mr. Prrcy Bgut. 
Tresilian .. .. Miss Gzorare Sinczare.| Tony Foster... ... Ms. Vxnzr Ropiysow. 


I HAVE seen many a worse melodrama than the one just produced at the 
Philharmonic Theatre at Islington, which certainly ought to do well 
under a young, energetic, and earnest manager like Mr. George Lash 
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Gordon, who can use his pen as well as act. The play is obviously written 
to suit modern tastes. A manager cannot dictate; he must accept the 
inevitable. It is no use forcing romantic melodrama down the throats of 
the public if they will not have it, and so Mr. Gordon and Mr. Joseph 
Mackay take their audience to lodging-houses off Fetter Lane, and to stage- 
doors, and to Covent Garden Market at midnight, to coffee-stalls in the 
bitter cold, and to Trafalgar Square in the moonlight, and to other familiar 
spots where the drama of real life is usually played. Mr. Mackay ought 
one day to write a very successful drama indeed, for he is original. That 
Italian organ-grinding villain in “Peggy” I have never forgotten. It 
stands out clearly in my memory, which must get confused with the 
hundreds of plays I see every year. It was the most original sketch of 
; ter I have seen for a long time—a new type in fact, a new kind of 
villain, and a very natural one. There was nothing theatrical about him. 
He belonged to this period of the nineteenth century, and if “ Peggy” 
had been produced at the Haymarket or St. James’s Theatre the critical 
world would have stood on their heads with delight, and thought they 
had made a discovery. Why cannot they make the same kind of 
discovery at the Royalty, 1 wonder? Now I think that I have made a 
discovery, only I could not help it. It is that Miss Marie Lindon is one 
of the cleverest young actresses I have seen for a very long time. She 
has evidently a natural gift for acting, and much in her favour. I saw 
her in serious drama, and in a very difficult part, and I saw her in 
burlesque. This young lady has clearly very exceptional talent, and if 
managers do not take a journey to Islington and judge for themselves they 
cannot say that I have not given them a hint. It may be that I am 
entirely wrong, but I do not think so ; and I know what I should do were 
Iamanager. Such talent as this should be encouraged. Verbum sap. 
Pathos and humour, an evident love of art, and an expressive style are 
not things to be found every day in the week, and in the very young. I 
never saw Miss Marie Lindon before, but I am certain she will make a 
name. When I digressed in order to tell of the discovery, I forgot to say 
that Mr. Joseph Mackay has invented something else for which melodra- 
matists ought to bless him. He has invented the post-office pillar-box as 
a factor in melodrama, and a most important factor it is. This is another 
nineteenth-century stroke of ingenuity. Of all the hackneyed dodges on 
the stage in order to discover a secret is to hide somebody behind the 
curtain or to come in at the right moment. Mr. Joseph Mackay improves 
on this. He pops his secret into a letter, posts it in a pillar-box, and then 
the villain-fishes it out of the slit with a fish-hook. This is founded on 
fact, and is a most admirable contrivance. Your modern dramatist has not 
half employed the pillar-box. He ought to be erected at Drury Lane 

An inconvenient deed, or a promissory letter, if posted in the melodra- 
matic pillar, could be burned by popping a vesuvian down the slit, or the 
post could be the villain, or bribed by one. False keys could be used with 
advantage. Talk about hotel lifts and rafts and departing steamers and 
burning houses, why nothing can compare with the constructive use of the 
scarlet pillar-post. Mr. Joseph Mackay deserves a testimonial —C. 8. 
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“THE MARBLE ARCH.” 


Comedietta, in One Act, by Mz. Epwazp Rosz and Miss Acwzs J. Ganzawar. 


First produced at the Prince of Wales Th Liverpool, on December 1 1881. Produced 
in London, at the Prince of W: 's Theatre, in Wobeeary tod 1368. 
pene per London. 
Jack Mereweather... .. .«.. Mz. Lety Granau oe «oo Mr. Banxzs. 
Captain Trentham... ... ... Me.C.W.Garrmomys |. |. Mx. H. Brmgsonw-Texz, 
ama ooo «. Miss Honztonw ooo eos «» Miss Cissy Graname. 
Marion os * eee Miss M. Stppors _... ee Miss Eva Sormery. 


Tus is a bright, esitoilis, and satisfactory little play that will be of 
considerable service to amateurs, with sufficient plot to arouse the 
attention and enough briskness to keep the mind on the alert. The story 
is from the German ; but it is immaterial. It is not new, but arranged 
in a fresh fashion. A mischievous girl pretends to make her young 
married friend jealous by showing that even doting husbands are amenable 
to flattery ; but she is “hoist with her own petard,” and finds a husband 
instead of sowing tares in a field of fresh corn. Miss C. Grahame is the 
animation of the play, Mr. Beerbohm-Tree is the humour, and both 
Miss Eva Sothern and Mr. Bankes are pleasant and promising. The last- 
named young actor has a capital presence, and he looks as if he ought to 
do well. 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 


A Comedy, in Five Acts, by Ricnazp Barnstzy Suexipay. 
Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, on Saturday, February 4th, 1882. 


Sir Peter Teazle ... ... Ma. W. Farren. Sir Benjamin Backbite .. > Lur Rayne. 

Charles Surface .., ee Mar. H. NEVILLE. Rowley «. Mz.A.H.Ropuets. 
h Surface ... «. Mr. F. AncuEr. Seoopn Surface’s Servant Mz. W. Hows. 

ir Oliver Surface... ... Mag. J. Macuzan. Sneerwell’s Servant Mr. A. Austin. 

ove ooo +. Mar. E. Rrexton. Crabtree... eee -. Ma. T. THorwz. 
Sir Harry Bumper oo. Mr, W. Moraan. Lady Teazle eee Miss Apa CavgenDIsx. 
Snake oes oes «» Mr. G,Canninex. | Mrs. Candour ose w. Mas. A. Strgtine. 
Trip. w eee o09 on at Lzstoce. Lady Sneerwell ... «. Mas.G. Canminas. 
Careless... ooo zn. J. Cravrorp. | Maria... oon wee «. Miss A. Mupnar. 

Laay 1 Teazie’ sMaid.., ». Miss Harpivaes. 


Tus grand revival, as it is called, of what is perhaps the most sterling, 
favourite, and familiar comedy in the English language, is an in- 
teresting event. How such a piece should preserve its freshness and 
vitality and be handed on from generation to generation, is no doubt 
owing to the art of the author, who has chosen topics and characters that 
are common to all sorts and conditions of men, and unlikely to grow 
old fashioned. Pieces of greater merit, such as those of Congreve and 
Wycherly, have been brought forward, but it has been that they are so 
bound up with unfamiliar manners, habits, and characters, as to command 
little sympathy from an audience. It was curious to note, however, that 
the audience, trained in the punlike jests and charades of Mr. Byron’s 
school, did not seem to follow or understand many of the witty sayings, 
when these were not on the surface as it were; and, in many cases where 
the wit became ironical, assumed a sort of doubtful attitude. This was 
the case in the instance of the valet’s efforts to raise money with Moses 
—his offer of “A post-obit on his master’s winter clotifes,” or “ by way 
of annuity.” So too with the finesse of the appeal of Sir Peter’s to a 
member of the Scandalous College, “not to take his part,” after which 
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came silence, with a faint titter. A comedy, however, of such great 
pretensions certainly demands all the advantages of a large stage with 
spacious rooms, where the characters can group themselves and circulate 
freely. This adds the necessary dignity. The scenes, too, should be 
changed in a natural easy fashion, without suggesting anything in the 


way of shifts or contrivance. The sentiments and the action are of an 


enlarged character, which the restriction of space tends to enfeeble. The 
more merit, ‘for Mr. Thorne to have surmounted such difficulties, and 
by the excellence of his performers to have withdrawn attention from 
what he was not accountable for—the small dimensions of his stage. He 
‘was, of course, driven to the only resource: the front scene—almost “a 
carpenter's one ”—descending from aloft and meeting its two brethren 
from the wings, which invariably effect their junction in a timid irresolute 
manner ; while richly-attired lackeys have to fulfil duties, not con- 
sidered in their wages, of moving back all the furniture. Much of this 
is owing to the modern system of enclosing the stage, which requires the 
interval between the acts to change the scene, I believe a series of 
cloths, painted in bold perspective, would be quite as effective and 
satisfactory to the audience. The performers who stood out most 
effectively from the rest were Miss Ada Cavendish and Mr. Farren, whose 
father, the famous William, had no doubt seen the original, or 
at least, the second in the line of the Sir Peters, It was conceived in 
the best spirit, broad, bold, and varied, lit up with much facial anima- 
tion, that anticipated the speech. You saw the emotion of enjoyment, 
or the reverse, before expression. The quarrel scene with Lady Teazle 
and that of the screen were remarkable in this respect, and filled 
the audience with a sense of thorough enjoyment. He is the best and 
only Sir Peter, and, indeed, the best and only player of such characters 
on our stage at this moment, Miss Cavendish, whose figure and presence 
are effective, supplies Lady Teazle with an amount of animation in some 
portions a little exaggerated, but on the whole performed with her good 
classical traditions. Very well conceived was the part where, after the 
receipt of the money granted so uxoriously by Sir Peter, who prays 
her “to seal him a bond,” she, with an affectation of jesting, warns 
him off. There is an air of falsity conveyed under these smiles and 
gigglings, which certainly is consistent with her own confession, at the 
end of the play, that she went to Mr. Surface’s rooms careless of 
whatever contingency might follow. The reconciliation at the close 
we feel is a hollow one, and, with a new admirer, the old state of things 
will certainly recur. It is curious to think that we may look round and 
search in vain for any suitable Lady Teazle, unless, indeed, Mrs. 
Kendal ; though at this very theatre Miss K. Bishop made a surprising 
and interesting attempt at the character. Mr. Neville was the Charles 
Surface, of which he gave a very pleasing interpretation. He has all 
the placid insouciant good-humour which is essential, though he is scarcely 
physically constftuted for the character. It were heartily to be desired 
that the three “k-keck’s”—strange sounds which he and Sir Peter 
indulge in as they point at the screen—could be abolished. So too with 
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the excellent rallying of Charles on the screen discovery, the other 
three standing like statues, which is certainly bad manners, and im- 
probable in such a situation. These things, however, are sacred 
traditions ; nothing short of an Act of Parliament could suppress them. 

Joseph Surface is the most difficult and perplexing of characters, and 
requires the greatest delicacy of touch.- It must be said that Mr. Archer, 
an excellent conscientious actor, like so many others before, failed in seizing 
the true meaning of the part. He lacked the insinuating grace necessary 
to captivate a person of Lady Teazle’s attraction, as well as the tone of 
pleasant wit which should mask his nefarious designs. Such, indeed, 
is the charm of this remarkable comedy, and the art With which it is 
contrived, that we forget the weakness of the heroine, acknowledged in 
her own singular confession at the end of the Screen Scene, or at least 
view it indulgently. The reading of Mr. Surface’s character, as one of a 
deliberate villain, emphasised by hypocritical looks, stealthy glances, and 
sanctimonious tones, has been shown by Elia in his well-known essay to 
be wholly foreign to the tone of the play as well as to the manners of 
the time. Difficult, however, as the interpretation is, it is not so diffi- 
cult to supply what may seem to be a fair and rational mode of perform- 
ing the part. It must be remembered that, while no character is so 
readily exposed or “seen through,” as a mixture of piety and wicked- 
ness, or would receive less quarter at the hands of the “ Scandalous 
College,” none is so dangerous or acceptable when these two elements are 
adroitly compounded. It is true the rough good sense of Sir Peter and 
Brother Charles occasionally wearied of his utterances and sentiments, 
and. rudely broke in on them with a “ D—n your sentiment ;” but it was 
not thus with others of the society to whom he recommended himself 
irresistibly. The best illustration of this, indeed, could be shown in the 
passage where he remonstrates with Lady Teazle on the inconvenience of 
her good reputation. ‘‘ Your character is like a person in a plethora, 
dying of too much good health ;” and he dwells on the restraint which 
the possession of so good a name entails on the person who enjoys it ; 
whereas, as soon as it is parted with, everyone becomes easy and comfort- 
able. On which she says, with exquisite wit : ‘So then you would have 
me sin in my own defence, and part with my virtue to preserve my repu- 
tation?” Now this is usually, and it was so in Mr. Archer’s case, 
delivered with all the solemnity of an argument meant to convince—a 
complete misconception. It is really a lively piece of banter; with, 
however, an insinuation meant to bear fruit. No one would think of 
urging such reasons seriously ; it is a sort of pleasant persiflage, highly 
and smilingly touched, and yet, as I have said, with an artful suggestion 
involved. Indeed, it may be added that this should be the whole tone 
of the piece and of its wit, which is rather sententious in form, and which 
sounds unnatural if delivered with “just emphasis.” The true mode 
will be found by considering how such things would sound in real 
society ; surely not in a didactic fashion. Thus, when* Mrs. Candour 
asks: “ But sure you would not be quite so severe on those who only 
report what they hear?” Sir Peter replies: “Yes, madam, I would 
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have law merchant for them too; and in all cases of currency whenever 
the drawer of the lie was not to be found, the injured party should 
have a right to come om any of the endorsers.” This and kindred 
passages should be given, not like a sermon, but with an airy gaiety, as 
if the simile came spontaneously as an illustration. Mrs. A. Stirling’s 
Mrs. Candour was conceived in an unctuous spirit as a piece of art. It 
may be noted that she abused “ tale-bearers” with such genuine hearti- 
ness, that she made us readily conceive her forgetfulness of her incon- 
sistency in proceeding the next minute to report some scandalous 
incident. Lady Sneerwell, in the hands of that judicious actress, 
Mrs. Canninge, had a suitable tartness, incisively emphasised by voice 
and manner. Mr. Lin Rayne is admirably suited in Backbite; the 
almost feminine airs of the character being set off in the most ridiculous 
fashion. The verses about the ponies fall flat, simply because fine 
gentlemen do not write verses now to be handed about and admired. 

The manager’s Crabtree, a small part, was perhaps the most com- 
pletely rendered of the whole caste; there was a cosy relish of tittle- 
tattle; you saw he was one of those old ladies in coat and trousers, 
who are on confidential terms with other old ladies; his unobtrusive 
manner and deliciously “smug” face all contributed. Careless, by 
Mr. Crauford, was remarkable for an air of light spirits and enjoyment 
of life ; while Snake, who appears only at the beginning and at the 
end, was done justice to by that safe and sound performer, Mr. G. 
Canninge. There have been accounted better representations of Moses 
—that is, more exaggerated—but this is surely a mistake. Such 
~ characters, made too much of and over-emphasised, are unmeaning, and 

destroy the balance of the piece. When we see so much flourish 
we naturally think something important will come of it. Hence 
that ridiculous “ character-makings” out of such parts as butlers, 
German waiters, and the like, in modern comedies. These have nothing 
to do with the action of the piece, and the performer only thinks of 
“getting kudos” as it is called. Finally, Mr. Maclean, who is ever 
conscientious, showed us an excellent Sir Oliver. 

This is but the view of the first night; when all is uncertain ; when 
nervousness is in the air; and when the scenes work stiffly and slowly. 
After a few nights there will be a vast improvement; Mr. Archer will 
become more pliant and insinuating, Miss Cavendish less restless, and 
Mr. Neville more animated. Prroy FirzcERaqp. 


“MY LITTLE GIRL.” 


Comedietta, in One Act, omngies ia by Dion G. Bouctcautt from the Novel of that name, by 
zs. W. Besant and Ricz, 
Produced at the Ro Theatre, on Wednesday, February 15th, 1882. 
Bertie Durnford ... Mr. D.G. Bouctcautr. | The Rev. Mr. Jones... Mz. H. Kemeuz. 
Hartley Venn oo. ME. Jonn CLaxtTon. Aunt Janet... . Muss Cagtorra Appison. 
Gladys ... on is Mzasor, 


Tue amateurs are certainly in luck, for here we have another little play 
that might be transferred at once to the Theatre Royal Back Drawing 
Room. Utterly without offence in thought or suggestion, overlaid with a 
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slight film of good ‘taste, thoroughly pretty and occasionally pathetic, it 
cannot fail to interest, and, if well acted, it may draw tears. A sober, 
earnest, middle-aged man has grown to love the girl he has adopted, and 
discovers to his bitter disappointment that she is in love with a younger 
and, on the whole, a more suitable companion. The resignation and the 
mental torture of the sober man of forty are the pathetic notes struck. 
You will say that the dramatic scheme is precisely similar to “ A Clerical 
Error,” by Mr. H, A. Jones, and admirably played at this very theatre 
by Mr. Wilson Barrett. So itis. I cannot deny it ; and yet the one play 
is not copied from the other. Mr. John Clayton managed to move the 
sympathies of his audience by his representation of the resolute and heart- 
broken Hartley Venn, and both Mr. Dion Boucicault the younger and 
Miss Measor made a pleasant pair of lovers. Miss Carlotta Addison was 
quite a picture as a silver-haired maiden aunt, and altogether I found a 
welcome harmony of tone and execution. A little bit of incidental 
character—a short-sighted curate of amorous proclivities—was well done 
by Mr. H. Kemble. I was delighted to see the generous encouragement 
given to Mr. Dion G. Boucicault’s maiden work ; for such heartiness is the 
life-blood poured into the veins of the man of energy. Let us hope that 
Mr. Boucicault will go on writing for the stage, and not check his 
ambition. 


“THE MANAGER.” 


Farcical Play, in Three Acts, founded on “‘ Le Mari de la Debutante,”’ by F. C. Burwanp. 
Produced at the Court Theatre, on February 15th, 1882. 
Chiff oe - oe Mar. Jonw Ciayton. Hawker vn «+ Ma. Grupeet Trentz, 
Joe Vinton Mr. G. W. Anson. Blanche St. Clair ... Miss Liwpa Drerz. 
Mr. Justice Bunby . Mr. H. Kemsrz. Minnie de Vere... Miss M. Brucs. 
Lord Tandem .. - Mr, LetHcovrt. Emily de Bracy. ... Miss HepBert. 
oe Mz. D.G. Bovctcavrir. | Susan ... oat «+» Miss Barrineror. 
«. Mx, Crr¥Forp Coorzgs. | Nettie Millsom «» Miss Lorrrg Verne. 
Eringle mn ee ee Mz, Baneren, Mrs. Barker . «+ Mrs. Laren. 
Bickford » oo Mr. BURNLEY. Mrs.Coodham :.. Miss Mzasor. 
Martin ... ove «. Ma. Hirtow. ooo ee +. Miss Spracus. 
Perkins ... one o. Mr. Burtor. ae ove w. Miss VERNON. 
Thomas... ooo «. Maz. Montrmer. ow ee -» Miss LAwRgENcE. 
Popsey 


Wuen from some remote cause or another a play fails to hit the mark, 
the least that is said is the soonest mended concerning it. I must 
honestly own that I do not think the representation of life behind the 
scenes is particularly edifying, or that in this case it gives a very fair 
impression of the theatrical workshop. I have always made it my 
business to protest again the unfair, the libellous, and the jaundiced 
statements of the enemies to the stage who vow that the life behind 
the scenes of a theatre is one eminently scandalous and discreditable, 
My own small experience tells me that it is dull and commonplace 
enough. There is no more harm there than in any other workshop, 
perhaps not quite so much. Personally I hate going behind the scenes. 
It is stupid, dull, and spoils the illusion. I feel that I have no 
business there, and the place strikes me with a chill. But when 
I find that the scenes of stage-life are repeated from the stage, 
when lordlings run after pretty actresses, and, bouquet in hand, jostle 
the stage-manager and the carpenter, then I am naturally silenced. It is 
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no good defending a profession that has no pride and is guilty of fostering 
misrepresentation. What is the good of saying that these scenes do not 
exist if the manager tells the public that they do? But it was not on a 
question of abstruse ethics that the play failed. It was so extravagant 
that it was regarded as exaggeration—a red rag to modern critical bulls 
in all parts of the house. Mr. John Clayton, so disguised that nobody 
knew him, Mr. Dion Boucicault the younger, who made a hit in rattling 
eccentric comedy, Mr. Anson, a low comedian of deserved popularity, 
Mr. Kemble, in a wild extravagant character, and Mr. Clifford Cooper, 
all distinguished themselves ; and so did Miss Measor, who had been a 
fairy before and turned herself into a witch. I pitied Miss Linda Dietz, 
but she behaved like a thorough artist, and if Miss Lottie Venne would 
not pull so many faces I think the result would be funnier. A clever 
little lady this, but she never seems to have forgotten that she once 
imitated Mrs. Bancroft in “Diplomacy.” She acquired a manner then 
that she has never shaken off. It is becoming stereotyped, and should be 
avoided. 


“A BED OF ROSES.” 


Commedietta, in One Act, by Henny A. Jowzs, 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on January 26th, 1882. 
Mr. Peter Vellacott ... Mr. A. Woop. Basker __... «. Mr. C. Mepwin. 


Charles Vellacott... «we Ma. H. Hamirtor. Dora Vellacott a ee Miss Gotpwey. 
George Dallyson... ee Ma. Antuur Dacrz.| Amy Brendon .., ee. Miss Megxgpira. 


Is his last play Mr. Jones still shows the freshness and originality of treat- 
ment which has hitherto distinguished his work, and sets forth a simple story 
surrounded by a charming framework redolent of purity and sweetness. 
The scene is laid outside the villa of a retired chicory merchant, Mr. Peter 
Vellacott, with the river in the distance, and trees in the foreground. Three 
years before the commencement of the play it appears that Mr. Vellacott 
has sent his only son Charles away from home. He has been fighting in 
the Afghan war, and his life has been saved by a young doctor, who is now 
the'medical adviser of old Vellacott.. The latter gentleman has an only 
daughter, and naturally enough, she and the young doctor fall in love 
with each other, which, when discovered by the young lady’s irascible 
parent, causes a quarrel between the doctor, George Dallyson, and his 
patient, the result of which is that Dallyson has to quit the villa. The 
old man commences to bewail his misfortunes, and repents for having 
sent his son away. Whilst he is in this humour, Amy Brendon, Dora’s 
friend and Charles’s sweetheart, having learnt of the return of young 
Vellacott, wrings the father’s heart, and brings about a reunion between 
father and son. Charles tells his father about his adventures in the war, 
and Mr. Vellacott declares he will make a handsome present to the man 
who saved his son’s life, not thinking, of course, that it was George 
Dallyson. When the young doctor comes to say good-bye, a recognition 
between himself and Charles tells its own story, and Vellacott makes 
Dallyson the handsome present of his daughter’s hand. Amy Brendon and 
and Charles pair off, and all ends happily. Another play for the amateurs ! 
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“ ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES.” 


On the afternoon of Saturday, the 18th of February, 1882, the “ Alcestis of 
Euripides” was performed for the first time in this country in the original 
Greek in the dining-hall of St. Andrew’s College, Bradfield, near Reading. 
Two performances were announced, one to take place on the day above 
mentioned, and the other on the following Tuesday; the parts to be 
sustained by members of Bradfield College, assisted by members of the 
University of Oxford. It is impossible to overestimate the important 
part played by Euripides in the history of the drama. His name will 
resound to all ages as the mediator between the ancient and the modern 
styles, and this consideration alone induces us to welcome the more 
heartily any opportunity which may. be afforded of bringing his works 
‘under notice. The selection of “‘ that strangest, saddest, sweetest song of 
his, ‘Alcestis’”’—appealing, as it does, so directly to the human affections 
—is peculiarly happy, and this for two reasons. In the first place, every 
schoolboy has been made familiar with the text of “ Alcestis” since the 
days when our public-school system of education was first instituted ; 
and on this ground alone it is not improbable that this play may prove 
more attractive than the “ Agamemnon ” ; and, in the next place, no play 
of Euripides—that is to say, not one of those which has been handed 
down to us—is so pathetic; and human nature, which is the same now 
as it was in the year 438 B.c. when the play was first produced at the 
Dyonisia, cannot fail to be moved to compassion by the affliction of the 
sufferers. 

There were critics in those days, as there are critics now ; and it does 
not surprise us to learn that the great genius who burst asunder the 
trammels of conventionality—laying the foundations of what may be 
termed the Romantic School, as apart from the purely Hellenic drama, 
was subjected to keen and searching attacks. 

The history of the career of Euripides is, unfortunately, most scanty, 
and we are left to imagine to what a great extent the literary Conserva- 
tive party of the day expressed themselves in regard to the daring 
innovator who presumed to depart from the severe and grand model of 
€schylus and Sophocles, with the latter of whom, it must be remembered, 
he had to compete during the whole of his career. Even the clever and 
polished irony of Aristophanes’ power did not suffice to deter him from 
his purpose, and he was satisfied with the occasional honours which fell 
to his lot during the contests. So far as the particular name of Alcestis 
is concerned, we need only call attention to one objection then raised, 
which would certainly not obtain in these days, viz. that the dignity of 
the Royal sufferers was lowered in the eyes of the spectators by the 
exhibition of their domestic woe.. 

As an instance of the manner in which Euripides discarded the old 
lines of drama, we may call attention to the selection of his subject in 
the play under notice, to his representing the God Apollo as in the service 
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of Admetus, a mortal ; further, in the decree that Admetus must die ona 
fixed day ; and lastly, in the restoration of life to Alcestis. 
The cast was as follows : 


. Bzwson. Eumelus ... «. Mz. H, BE. Canny. 
ove . . C. Lawrences. | Perimele ove e. Mz. CO. H. B. Ince. 
ooo ooo CovurtTNeEyY. Servant eve «. Ma. BE. ApmstTzone. 
oes Alcestis ~ «. Mar. W. E, Maretorr. 
. BINCKRS. Maid-' Servant «. Ma. BE. F. Haun. 
ns. R. H. Beavs, B. Guy, G. P. Sarzwszvey, R. W. AnTaue. 
Chorus of Pherean Old Men. 


Eighth Pherwan ... Mr. E. Frorp. 
Ninth Pherman ... Mz. H. WaLxex. 
«. Ma. N. Parng. 
- Ma. G. B. H. Ries. 
Ma. A. Frorp. 
Thirteenth Pherwan Ma. F. T. Ics. 
Fourteenth Pherean Mz. C. E. Biscoz. 


es. Mr. RB. H. Davizs 


Stage Manager—Mrz. F. R. Bewson. 
Music for the Chorus composed by the Rav. J. Powizy, Precentor of Bradfield College. 


It will be seen that the assistance rendered by members of the 
University of Oxford was most substantial in quality, Mr. F. R. Benson, 
Mr. G. P. C. Lawrence, and Mr. W. L. Courtney representing respectively 
the important réles of Apollo, Thanatos, and Heracles; but, on the other 
hand, the character of Admetus was portrayed by the Warden and Head- 
Master of Bradfield, that of Theres by a late Master of that school, while 
the remaining principal parts were, with two exceptions, sustained by 
Bradfield boys either present or past. 

The representation was remarkably effective in every respect, and it 
produced a great impression on the spectators, many of whom—scholars 
of distinction—had come from London or from Oxford specially to witness 
the performance. 

The quaint and picturesque dining hall of Bradfield College, with its 
oaken pillars and open roof, darkened for the occasion, was fitted up with 
a stage at one end ; in the front centre stood the altar, whereon burned 
the fire, surrounded by fruits and other offerings. The severe classical 
scene was in excellent taste, there being, fortunately, no attempt at 
tawdry ornamentation ; steps led down from the stage to the front portion 
on which the chorus were to appear, while an entrance at the back and 
two on each side well supplied what is, not only in amateur theatricals, 
so frequent a deficiency for purposes of stage effect. 

Of the story of “ Alcestis ” a bare outline will suffice. 

Admetus having been doomed to death on a certain day, Apollo 
obtains a concession from the Fates that some person should be permitted 
to die for Admetus. Alcestis then offers herself as the sacrifice, neither of 
the parents of Admetus being willing to suffer. After the death of Alcestis, 
and the performance of the funeral rites, Hercules, coming to the residence 
of Admetus, is well received, the cause of grief to the household being 
hospitably concealed from him ; but he learns at length from a dependent 
all that has happened: In return for his hospitable treatment, Hercules 
proceeds unknown to the sepulchre of Admetus, and rescues Alcestis 
from death ; then he brings her, concealed under a veil, to her husband, 
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pretending that she is a woman whom he has won as a prize at the games, 
and offering her as a gift. Admetus, however, remains faithful to the 
memory of his wife, and, when all endeavours to tempt him have failed, 
‘the coup de théatre is completed by the removal of her veil and the 
restoration of Aleestis to her husband. 

We have already alluded in high terms of praise to the performance 
generally, and we have much pleasure in recording our appreciation of 
‘the excellent manner in which each individual part was sustained. We 
trust it may not be eonsidered invidious if we call special attention to 
‘the acting of Mr. Lawrence as Thanatos, Mr. Courtney as Hercules, 
and Mr. Armstrong as the man-servant. The dialogue between the two 
last, on the reappearance of Hercules after his repast, being full of 
life and humour. The long and somewhat ungrateful réle of adventures 
was thoughtfully worked out by Mr. Gray, whose exhibitions of grief 
elicited frequent applause, while Mr. Benson looked a very Apollo, but 
had the misfortune to suffer at first from over-prompting, and which 
seemed to embarrass his action. 

Special attention must also be called to the music, the choruses 
composed by Mr. Powley, the Precentor of Bradfield College. The 
composer has accomplished his task most successfully, and has also 
shown how thoroughly he appreciated the character of the work which 
he undertook. ; 

Bearing in mind the music of Mendelssohn tothe choruses of “(Edipus” 
and “Antigone” as an example of anachronism to be avoided, Mr. Powley 
has confined himself to the use of what we have learned to consider were 
the modes employed by the ancient Greeks. Unison and unaccompanied, 
the effects produced were very striking, notably in the Requiem for the 
Dead: “The noblest that ever crossed the stream of the under-world! 
Oft shall thy fame be sung in splendid Athens, and in the moonlit streets 
of Lacedemon. Oh that I could call thee back to life! May the dust 
lie light on thee!” And again, in the celebrated Ode on the Might of 
Necessity : ‘“ Most terrible of all gods! most relentless, heedless of prayer 
and sacrifice, the compeer of Zeus himself! by her, Admetus, thou art 
bound! Weep not idle tears, for never more canst thou raise the wife 
that thou hast lost. Dear was she when with us, most dear too in death. 
Weep not, for she will live in hallowed memories; her tomb will yet 
proclaim her history to the after-time.” 

We must not close this notice without calling attention to the 
excellence of the dresses and of the stage-management generally. The 
funeral procession of Alcestis moving across the stage to the mournful 
tones of the chorus, accompanied by occasional sounds of the triangle, 
formed a picture worthy of the consummate art of a Leighton or a 
Poynter. 

In conclusion, we venture to express our hope that ere long a repre- 
sentation of the “Alcestis” by the same company will be given in 
London. 
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Our Omnibus-BHox. 
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HAVE not to look far to discover the subject 
of the month that cannot fail to be the. most 
interesting to such as are directly interested in 
the permanent welfare of dramatic art. It is 
the marked and cordial sympathy extended to 
the stage and its profession in every degree, by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; a sympathy so 
fresh and sincere that it has done more real good 

2 to the profession so valued in these pages, and 

has been of more permanent value in the en- 
couragement of talent, than years of labour otherwise applied. It was 
the custom ever to value highly the Royal patronage of the stage. Such 

a patronage, understood in its best sense, is unquestionably the life-blood 

of art, and cannot afford to be despised, let men say what they will. 

Art is impotent without its patron, be he a prince, a peer of the realm, or 

a plebeian in the pit. But the patronage of the Prince of Wales in the 

matter of dramatic art has a far more important significance. He is at 

once a student and a connoisseur, and there are few playgoers born 

in 1841 who-have seen more of contemporary art, or retained their im- 

pression more accurately on their memory. The Prince, as I have before 

pointed out, was a playgoer almost from infancy. He can recall 

Macready’s farewell (1851), the triumph of the Charles Kean revivals 
at the Princess’s, the genius of Robson, the interest of Fechter ; he can 
remember Rachel at the old St. James’s Theatre, and may have seen 

Emil Devrient. He can remember the day when Alfred Wigan was 
regarded as a miracle, because he was such a “gentlemanly actor ;” he 
knew Benjamin Webster, Buckstone, Phelps, and Compton, in their 
prime ; and he lived to see the prejudice trodden down and crushed out, 
that insisted upon calling every French actor or actress a mountebank 
and an impostor, and all foreign artists contemptible, on the foolish 
old protectionist principle that was supposed to benefit English 
art. No one knew better than the Prince of Wales what value 
English art received when we consented to study French art; to 
imitate what was good and to reject the worthless. The gain of that 
first visit to London of the Comédie Francaise, when the few students of 
art who supported them were ridiculed as excited enthusiasts, can never 
be sufficiently overrated. This chance visit, allied to independence of 
home criticism, were the seeds from which so much tangible value has 
sprung. But a profession that had purged itself so vigorously ; that had 
consented to cast off the old Adam, and live up to a higher standard of 
social progress ; a profession of students and men of letters ; a profession 
that has lifted itself by its individual effort, and finds itself, when it is. 
in what I may call the Henry Irving period of dramatic art, needed the 

cachet and stamp of an intelligent patronage. There have been several 
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great literary periods of the stage in our immediate lifetime. There was 
the Macready period, the Charles Kean period, and the Irving period. 
The greatest is the last, because the stage was never more intellectually 
prolific. 


It is at this time that the Prince of Wales comes frankly forward, 
to extend the right hand of fellowship to a profession that has ennobled 
itself, and to an art he sincerely loves. Far better than any state 
subvention or eleemosynary patronage, is the sense that the stage, as a social 
factor, is personally recognised by the head of society. The representa- 
tives of art have by great endeavour arrived at the position that entitles 
them to be the recipients of a gracious and a loyal compliment ; and 
what the Prince of Wales, in his simple generous fashion has done, in 
contriving that the Queen, his mother, should once more enjey a dramatic 
performance in her quiet Highland home ; in consenting to the organisa- 
tion of the Sandringham theatricals, at which Mr. Toole’s company and 
such renowned amateurs as the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby-Fane assisted ; 
in dining with the Savage Club and encouraging the light brigade of 
literature and art ; and in welcoming to his own home the representative 
members of the combined dramatic profession, can never be forgotten by 
all who have seen the successful struggle of dramatic art in this country 
for a quarter of a century. It.will be the fault of the dramatic profession 
itself if it does not maintain the position it has honestly acquired ; but 
none the less necessary is it to mark the abiding value of a patron, 
who, like Mecenas, the friend of Horace, was critic as we!i as friend. 


Our readers will probably remember that Taz Tararre for February, 
1880, contained an account of the very clever amateur theatricals at 
Sandringham, when a selection from “ H.M.S. Pinafore” was given, under 
the direction of Mr. Baskcomb. 


Encouraged by the success of that season, a very agreeable evening’s 
amusement was provided for the Royal Household at Sandringham, on 
Wednesday, January 18th, when certain ladies and gentlemen of the 
establishment rendered Sullivan and Gilbert’s “Trial by Jury;” the 
production and entire management being in the hands of Mr. Baskcomb 
(chief clerk to His Royal Highness), and who is to be congratulated upon 
the-completeness of the show. The performance took place in a wing 
attached to the mansion, and was a decided success. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, with that gracious consideration 
for the comfort and enjoyment of those by whom they are surrounded, 
and of which constant evidence is afforded, honoured the performance 
with their presence, accompanied by the youthful Princesses, Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, of Wales, and some twenty or thirty distinguished 
guests, The character of the plaintiff—a difficult one for an amateur— 
was very ably portrayed by Mrs. Baskcomb; that of the erratic judge 
being excellently rendered by Mr. Baskcomb. Mr. Bryant, as counsel for 
the fair plaintiff, was an excellent embodiment; and the defendant of 
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Mr. Crosse (organist at Sandringham Church) was a clever and natural 
impersonation. The Messrs. Beck, as judge’s advocate and junior counsel 
for the plaintiff, were most impressive in their legal robes. Perhaps 
the most remarkable character was the usher, Mr. Townshend, who 
extracted a large amount of genuine fun from it. The dressing was 
admirable, especially that of the bridesmaids, and in thoroughness of 
detail and picturesqueness of costume would not have disgraced a 
Metropolitan theatre. The choruses were also sung remarkably well. 
The jury acquitted themselves admirably ; and it is no small praise to 
the entire cast, when it is remembered that from the boy who would not 
claim his orange to the learned exponent of the law, every member of the 
company was connected with the Royal Household. Their Royal High- 
nesses, and especially the Princesses, unquestionably enjoyed the perform- 
ance, and evinced a sympathetic indulgence when those occasional 
dilemmas, inseparable from an amateur performance, occurred. The 
entire audience numbered about 200; and their appreciation of the 
performance was well expressed by the enthusiastic and repeated calls for 
the principal characters that were made when the curtain fell. Let us 
hope that the illustrious patrons may be long spared to encourage, by 
their presence, these opportunities for a pleasant evening’s amusement, 
that must be highly appreciated in a rural district, which would otherwise 
at times be necessarily duli and somewhat monotonous. I venture to 
print the cast of characters on this interesting occasion ; 


“TRIAL BY JURY.” 
A Dramatic Cantata. By Antuus Suriivan and W. 8. Grizzrr. 
The Learned Judge ... Mr. W.A.Basxcoms.| Junior Comadt for me Me. Antuva Sack. 


Counsel for the Plaintiff Mr. F. M. Bryant. Plaintiff 
epee - .« Mr. A. H. Crossz. Foreman of the Jury ; . Ma. W. Jowns. 
The Judge's Associate... Mr. Franx ono Usher «. Maz. R. TownsHenn, 
“The Plaintiff ove .. Mrs, Bascom. 


BratpzsMarps. 
Mouuizs, Janre Pawny, Auicr Jacxson, Barua Cuoat, ApA Cxoat, Szrma Expge, Anita 
Hupzz, Auics E:pzz, im ENNr1z Wooutteyx, CHantoTre Wootiey, Atick WooLLEy. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY. 


ae. R. Baows, H, Coox, F. Daanrizup, W. Iveram, J. Nixon, W. Patuan, H, Pzrxins, 
A. Wapps. 


I learn that Mrs. Baskcomb (who is an Associate of the London 
Academy of Music) holds the important office of musical governess to the 
young Princesses, 


The following were amongst the audience at Sandringham House, for 
the performance of “Trial by Jury” : His Serene Highness the Prince of 
Leiningen, the Earl and Countess of Sydney, the Earl and Countess of 
Romney, the Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Windsor, and Hon. Mr. 
Wellesley, the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby Fane, Sir Edward Sullivan, 
General Sir Alfred Horsford, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, Lieut.- 
General Sir Dighton and Lady Probyn, Mrs. Greville, Miss Knollys, 
Colonel Teesdale, Colonel Macdonell, Mr. and Mrs. Critchley Martin, 
Captain Weleh, R.N., Captain R. Hamond, R.N., Mr. Montague Guest, 
M.P., Mr. C. Hall, Q.C., Mr. F. Knollys, and Mr. Knowles, 
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On the evening of Thursday, January 19th, the stage and its appoint- 
ments were devoted to Mr. J. L. Toole and his inimitable company of 
comedians, Upon this stage there were three separate representations 
during the evening. Mr. Toole’s repeated discomfiture and martyrdom 
to circumstances beyond his control in “ The Steeplechase ” created great 
fun. The nursemaid scenes in “Our Clerks” convulsed the entire 
audience ; and Miss Roland Phillips as Ned was a most clever and 
thorough impersonation. In “Ici on parle Francais,” both Mr. Toole 
and Mr. Billington were particularly amusing, Mr. Toole’s incessant 
declamation and ceaseless action being so marvellous that one might 
suppose he was the impersonation of perpetual motion and everlasting 
dilemma. 


By-the-bye, a slight inaccuracy appeared in the earlier notices of these 
performances. It is there stated Mr. Toole appeared in three of his 
favourite characters. If, however, rumour is correct, there was still a 
“fourth” appearance of Mr. Toole that night; the scene was a royal 
mansion—a magnificent banquet—Mr. Toole still inimitable. We think 
we have seen him before with other knives and forks, equally diligent, 
but less prominent ; but then, perhaps, he was “ Off the Line.” 


On Friday evening the amateurs again “took the field” at Sandring- 
ham. For this occasion Mr. Herbert Gardner’s farce, “A Night on 
Snowdon,” was performed with most commendable success by the Hon. 
Spencer Ponsonby Fane, Mr. Charles Hall, and Mr. H. A. Baskcomb. 
This “trifle” was first acted at some private theatricals this winter at 
Taymouth Castle, and was again given on January 27th, at Lord Onslow’s, 
Clandon Park. Mr. Spencer Ponsonby Fane is one of the most accom- 
plished of amateur actors, and never fails to succeed in all he attempts. 


One word on a somewhat delicate subject. Whatever may be the 
opinion as to the good taste of severe professional criticisms upon amateur 
playing generally, it is to be regretted that the intentions of His Royal 
Highness in seeking to provide a few evenings’ amusement for his family 
circle, guests, and dependents, should have formed the subject of depre- 
catory reference, His Royal Highness gives evidence of thorough sym- 
pathy with, and admiration for, the legitimate profession in a thousand 
ways, and the remarks referred to form the only regrettable episode, in 
what would otherwise have been a thorough success and a most enjoyable 
domestic diversion. But, as I have said before, good taste is a thing that 
cannot be taught, and a nature that is not chivalrous is not likely to be 
loyal. It is art that suffers. 


Lewes, the old county town of Sussex, was honoured with a visit 
during February of “ The Windsor Strollers,” who gave a performance in 
aid of the Countess Cowper’s fund for the relief of Irish ladies in 
distress. _ The pieces they selected were “That Dreadful Doctor,” by Sir 
Charles Young, and “ The Wife’s Secret,” by the late G. W. Lovell. In 
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the first, Miss Antoinette Didier, as Mrs. Beauchamp, and Mr. Quintin 
Twiss, as Dr. Mars, were excellent, the latter gentleman at once winning 
the good opinion of his audience, and the curtain went down amid loud 
applause. In “The Wife’s Secret,” the acting of Lady Monckton and 
Sir Charles Young, in the respective characters of Sir Walter Amyott and 
Lady Eveline Amyott, was admirable, the audience in its entirety 
being at times perfectly spell-bound and cheering them to the echo, not 
only during the play, but at the termination of each act. Mr. W. Hallward, 
as Lord Arden, showed himself not only a very handsome representative 
of the cavalier noblemaii, but a good performer as well. Mr. Bannister, 
of the Criterion Theatre, did the difficult part of Jabezy Sneed with great 
skill and care, while Miss Didier, as Maud, and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
as Keppel, made the audience roar with laughter, and were well rewarded 
with frequent plaudits. Mr. Quintin Twiss was kind enough to under- 
take the réle of Captain Barrogere, and in such hands it is needless to 
say how well it was played. Mr. Selfe, as Mr. Beauchamp, in the first 
piece, and “again as Etheridge in the second, proved himself to be an 
excellent actor. The minor parts were well filled, particularly the first 
servant, Peter, which was assigned to a clever local amateur named 
Wright. Both plays went without a single hitch. The Concert-hall, 
where this entertainment took place, was crammed in every part, and 
though no alteration was made in the prices, which ranged from 5s. to 6d., 
close on 60/., the largest sum ever known here, was taken at the doors. The 
Concert-hall directors spared no expense in the mountings. New and 
beautiful scenery was expressly painted for the piece, and Mr. F. W. 
Cosens, F.S.A., placed the whole of his furniture of the period repre- 
sented, at Lady Monckton’s disposal. For some reason or other, Lewes 
appears to be regarded by travelling companies as one of those places to 
be passed by. The stage, fitted up with appliances of the Concert-hall, 
will bear favourable comparison with any town (Brighton excepted) in the 
south of England ; and, what is better still, if the piece and performers 
are as they should be, a good audience can always be got together. 


The third annual dinner of the “ Pindaric” Club, a social society 
introduced for the convenience, and to promote the interests of, literary, 
musical, and dramatic amateurs, was held on Friday evening, February 
3rd, on which occasion there was a goodly muster of members (past and 
present), who sat down to an excellent repast. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. William Baker, and the vice-chair by Mr. Richard Dalton, of the 
“Caste” company. During the course of the evening some excellent 
songs and recitations were given by Messrs. Carington, Flower, Heffer, 
Hunt, Montgomery, Stanley, Scrivens, and Thornbury. Mr. Stephen 
Caffrey (of “‘The Lights o’ London” company) contributed greatly to 
the general amusement by his clever recital of ‘‘ Conn’s Description of the 
Hunt,” from the Irish drama, “The Shaughraun ;” while Mr. Baker’s 
“Imitations of Popular Actors” were also greatly applauded. In re- 
sponse to the toast of “The Press,” Mr. Comerford (of “The Stage”) 
said it had always been the object of that paper to encourage talent, 
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whether amateur or professional, without prejudice to either. The 
secretary, Mr. John Denby, was able to give a satisfactory report of the 
progress made by the club during the past year, the number of members 
having considerably increased, and the attendance at the weekly meetings 
having been above the average of the preceding years. 


A new tribute to our great dramatic poet of all time has lately found 
its way to England. The colossal Shakespearean memorial, executed 
by Lord Ronald Gower, which at the Parisian Salon occupied the place 
d’honneur in his great court, has been transferred to the Crystal Palace, 
where it may now be seen, towering over the great crystal fountain. 
This magnificent mpnument is well worthy of a visit from all lovers 
of art, and ought to place the young aristocratic sculptor among the 
foremost ranks of our British artists. Round the great pedestal below 
are placed four of the principal figures from the plays of Shakespeare. 
Seated in front is Hamlet, contemplating the skull of Yorick. The 
attitude is one of exquisite grace, without the slightest affectation. The 
melancholy of his face, which bears the stamp of a rnan who is not insane, 
but might easily drift into madness, is remarkably rendered. Another 
statue represents Falstaff, the jovial roguery of whose face cannot fail to 
raise a feeling of enjoyment of fun in the spectator. A striking charm 
of his figure lies in the fact that, in spite of his unwieldy form, there is 
a certain elegance pervading it. On one side is a very fine representa- 
tion of Lady Macbeth, in her sleep-walking scene, full of deep feeling 
and dramatic character. On the other an elegant and graceful figure of 
Prince Hal, putting on his father’s crown—perhaps the least attractive, 
as the least dramatic, of the four statues. Above tower figures of 
Tragedy and Comedy, the former in the act of crowning a bust of 
Shakespeare, while the latter bends gracefully forward to present flowers 
to the effigy of the great poet. No lover of the drama or of native arf 
should miss the opportunity of looking at this magnificent work. 


A very able writer in “The Liverpool Daily Post” (E. R. R. if I 
mistake not) thus discusses the critical comments passed on Mr. Irving’s 
Edinburgh address : 


“The February number of ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine’ contains a rather 
elaborate review of Mr. Irving’s address at Edinburgh on the Stage as it 
Is, That the criticism is not quite free from captiousness is shown by 
such an objection as that Mr. Irving speaks of hundreds of years of 
actor’s study, when there has only been three hundred years ; but there 
is also abundant evidence that the critic warmly appreciates not only 
Mr. Irving’s plea for, but his work on, the stage, and that in particular 
he acknowledges that Mr. Irving has sounded the depths of Shakespeare’s 
vast mind with a thoroughness to which few can aspire. The essayist, 
indeed, does ample justice to the ‘very masterly style’ in which Mr. 
Irving held his own for the two great contentions of the Edinburgh 
address, while he is disposed to sneer at one and to dispute the other. 
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He considers the satisfaction expressed by Mr. Irving at the better social 
recognition of his art and its professors an ‘ignoble spring of triumph.’ 
We cannot imagine why. It is not ignoble, and never has been so con- 
sidered, to be ‘respected by the respected.’ Human nature will have 
changed for the worse when those who dazzle and delight us by art of 
any sort are indifferent to the estimation in which they are held by the 
good and intelligent of their time. Enough of that. Mr. Irving’s more 
important aim was to establish the pre-eminent value of acting in throw- 
ing light on, and kindling emotion responsive to, the text of great 
dramatists, and especially Shakespeare.” 


I have been reading a little book that I can cordially recommend. It 
is controversial but none the less interesting, and it ought to be in the 
hands of all men of intelligence who want a cheap, useful, and formidable 
weapon with which to fight the profession of atheism, agnosticism, or all 
the other “isms” contained under the general head Infidelity. The 
book is by Mr. Percy Russell, and is called “ After this Life—What 
Next?” (H. Mack, Paternoster Square) ; and it will assist many who 


- would resist the formidable dogmas of the scientific section of society 


that protest against religion because it is dogmatic. The chapters on 
evolution and positivism are admirable. My readers will say: What on 
earth has all this to do with dramatic art? To which I reply : We cannot 
always be talking shop, and many connected with art think very deeply 
on the subject so forcibly discussed in this volume. 


I wish that Mr. Dixon Hartland would stick to his point and compel 
the Home Office to acknowledge that the power of the Board of Works 
over theatres is infinitesimal. No one complains about new theatres, 
They are complete and admirable. They are as safe as theatres can be 
made. All modern requirements are attended to, and the Board of 
Works must be well pleased with the survey of them. But London 
overflows with old theatres as wellas new; the majority of the theatres 
are old ; and if the Board of Works has power over old theatres, then the 
duties of survey have been lamentably and disgracefully neglected. Does 
the Board of Works seriously and conscientiously say that all the old 
theatres of London are safe at this moment? Does the Board of Works 
pretend to assume any power over them? Can the Board of Works, 


- under any Act of Parliament in existence, shut up any one theatre or 


assume authoritative power over any one individual manager? Does the 
Board of Works mean to tell me or anyone who visits theatres that exit- 
doors are available for use everywhere, that they are not locked when 
they ought to be open, that all theatres in London have two separate 
entrances to the stalls, that no theatre exists where the majority of the 
audience files out through one narrow passage, that the fire appliances 
are examined and in good order, that any theatre is inspected except by 
the ‘Lord Chamberlain once a year, or that there is not a deplorable 
conflict of authority? The Board of Works says nothing of the kind, 
because the Board of Works knows that it has no penal power over any 
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theatre, and that there is not a manager of an old theatre in London who 
cannot snap his fingers -in the face of the Board of Works and defy them 
to do their worst. If the statement of Sir J. M‘Garel Hogg is correct, 
then let Captain Shaw’s report be published at once, and nothing more 
need be said. Let Mr. Dixon Hartland press anxiously for Captain Shaw’s 
report, and the whole world will be satisfied. I do not believe for one 
moment that Captain Shaw’s report upon many old London theatres will 
coincide with what has been deliberately stated in the House of Commons. 


The fact is, that the subject is to be allowed to sleep because there is 
a natural horror of fire panic bred by agitation. The recent disasters at 
Nice and Vienna were commercially disastrous all over the world; and 
so theatres that are known to be unsafe are to continue unsafe for ever, 
for fear of causing an alarm. I myself personally object to being 
burned; and, I believe, the public agrees with me, that theatres 
notoriously unsafe ought to be condemned by someone, though it is diffi- 
cult to say by whom. Every theatre in London can be made safe if 
power is taken, but nobody can take the power except the Lord 
Chawberlain, by refusing a licence—an extreme measure, whieh he 
naturally hesitates to adopt. 


Now does the Board of Works mean to say that it had any power 
whatever, six months ago, to compel the manager of the Folly Theatre to 
make the theatre safe? It was notoriously faulty. It was construc- 
tionally formidable. It had almost every inconvenience and distress 
that a theatre could have. Mr. Toole, in a public-spirited manner, put 
his hand into his pocket, and did what he conscientiously thought he 

* ought to do without being asked. On the same site, with the same 
building, within the same space, a clever architect, Mr. J. J. Thomson, 
has made the Folly, now Toole’s Theatre, the very safest and most 
compact playhouse in the metropolis. Staircases have been made where 
they did not exist before ; exits have been provided on all sides ; roofs 
have been raised; dangers have been avoided, and it is now a model 
establishment. Does the Board of Works pretend to say that it was a 
model establishment or anything like a model establishment six months 
ago? What then is to be done when managers are not so public-spirited 
as Mr. Toole, and when they refuse to put their hands in their pockets ? 
Is power to be taken or not? ‘No, because the power of compulsion does 
not exist. This is the answer that Mr. Dixon Hartland wanted to elicit, 
and this is the answer that must eventually come. 


If Mr. Dixon Hartland really wants to know how the amusement, 
the licensing, the patent, the fire, the moral, the immoral, and every other 
theatrical question stands, let him read the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on ‘Theatrical Licences and Regulations (1866) 
that has never been acted upon from that day to this. Nothing could 
well have been stronger than the evidence: nothing weaker than the 
result. -Unless it be untrue that no man can serve two masters, existing 
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theatrical law ought to be amended. It is high time that a Royal 
Commission were appointed to go into the whole question, to thrash the 
matter out, to focus and centralise, to tar everyone with the same brush, 
to protect the capital of speculation in amusement, to give freedom to the 
modern music-hall, and to remove the fetters from the amusements of the 
people. The existing Acts of Parliament were all very well when they 
were framed, but they are useless for the existing state of things. The 
trade of amusement has grown so enormously all over the United Kingdom 
that surely there ought to be a Minister, or Under Secretary of State, of 
Amusements, ruling from the Home Office, or the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office, responsible to Parliament, and with a proper staff of inspectors 
capable of reporting to the central office. This would satisfy the public, 
the capitalist, and the employer of labour; and the sooner such a Royal 
Commission is appointed and sets to work the quicker these controversies, 
and crazes, and panics, will end. 


“A Simple Sweep” is the title of a new operetta, written by Mr. F. 
W. Broughton, and composed by the Rev. James F. . Downes, first 
performed at a Catholic bazaar, held in the Leeds Victoria Hall, on 
January 25th. The little piece is very bright and entertaining, and the 
music is exceedingly pretty. Of the company performing it I am able to 
speak in terms of the highest praise. Seldom, perhaps,*has an amateur 
performance been gone through in a manner so creditable to the ladies 
and gentlemen engaged. Mrs. C. Clark played in pleasing style, and her 
fine voice was heard to advantage in the songs, “ We pity your hunger,” 
and “ We know that woman has a will.” Miss M. Dixon sang her music 
in a careful and refined manner. Mr. C. Coghlan, who made an 
aristocratic-looking sweep, scored a success in his opening song, “To. 
hovels in alleys.” Mr. E. Greenwood and Mr. Ogden made up well, and 
sang and acted in capital style. The chorus contains some very effective 
passages, and special mention must be made of “Sighs may disguise a 
heart full of lies,” which the audience would fain have had repeated. 
Further, Mr. Downes himself played the accompaniment, and at the close 
there were loud calls for the performers. I may add that the dresses 
are handsome, and the piece was such a success that I should not be 
surprised to see it on the professional stage before long. 


Performances were given at the Club, Bedford Park, on January 
20th and 21st, and February 13th and 14th. On the evenings in 
January, “ A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing” and “ Raising the Wind” were 
played. In the first piece, Mr. Arthur Goldsmid was good ‘as Jasper 
Carew, but the other performers were not well placed. In “ Raising the 
Wind,” Mrs, Arthur Goldsmid and Mrs. Scanlan were excellent as Peggy 
and Miss Laurelia Durable, and Mr. R. C. P. Gethin capital as Jeremy 
Diddler. 


On February 13th and 14th the programme consisted of “'The Ladies’ 
Battle” and the farce of “The Area Belle.” In the former piece, Mrs. 
Perceval Clark played the Countess d’Autreval with considerable success. 
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If the full strength of the character, especially in the closing scenes, was 
not grasped, the refinement, high breeding, and delicate comedy were very 
happily portrayed. Mrs. Clark was well supported by Captain Clark, 
who, as the Baron de Montrichard, maintained the unequal war of wits 
with admirable coolness and finesse. Miss Calvert exhibited a certain 
diffidence and inexperience which were not ill suited to the character of 
Léonie. Mr. Ernest Godfree showed the chivalric bearing of Henri de 
Flavigreul in spite of his groom’s disguise, and a full sense of the humour 
of his situation ; while Mr. Calvert created unflagging amusement by his 
representation of the fleeting courage of Gustave de Grignon. His 
delivery of the speech in which Gustave fairly braces his nerves to meet 
death under the Countess’s eyes was one of the happiest efforts of the 
evening. In the farce Mrs. Gethin was excellent as the prepossessing 
Penelope, and Mrs. Wilson as her irascible mistress. The drollery of 
Tosser, Pitcher, and Walker Chalks was capitally sustained by Mr. Gethin, 
Mr. B. Sharpe, and Mr. Godfree. 


The second performance of the twelfth season of the Romany Club 
was given, on February 16th, at St. George’s Hall, in aid of the East 
London Hospital for Children. I could have wished that for the first 
performance of this club to be noticed in Tut Tueatre some fresher 
and less hackneyed piece than “The Ticket of Leave Man” had been 
chosen. The Romany is a club of position, long established, and 
numbering amongst its members some amateurs of quite exceptional 
ability. One of these, Mr. C. G. Allen, was not acting on the occasion 
under notice ; another, Mr. Lavies, contented himself with “ coming on 
in a crowd.” But Mr. C. W. A. Trollope was at hand to give a clever 
and energetic performance of Bob Brierley. If I wished to find fault 
with Mr. Trollope’s rendering of the part, I-should say that it was at 
times a trifle too energetic ; and this remark applies particularly to the 
fourth act. He was probably betrayed into occasional exaggeration by 
his anxiety to do justice to the character. Mr. Trollope is always pains- 
taking and in earnest, and his Simon Quandeur, the head cook, was one 
of the many clever pieces of acting in the amateur burlesque last season. 
Mr. W. Edmeades Milne acted well as Sim Walton, Mr. J. Bathurst as 
Hawkshaw; Mr. Conyers D’Arcy as Green Jones, and Mr. H. P. 
Birch as Mr. Gibson, were fair; and Mr. W. Richards as Melter Moss, 
and Mr. A. J. Emberson as Maltby, distinctly good. Miss Lucy Roche 
showed decided intelligence and promise as May Edwards; Miss Ethel 
Hope and Miss F. M. Ryan were amusing as Mrs. Willoughby and Sam ; 
and Miss Zoé Bland played Emily St. Evremond with great spirit and 
success. 


Mr. Moy Thomas, in his capital Monday letter, jots down some interest- 
ing particulars concerning the site of the new Pandora Theatre, in 
Leicester Square, certainly the best theatrical site in the whole of London. 
The London Pavilion would have been the best, but this is the next, on 
high ground, and in an admirable thoroughfare. 
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The project for building a new theatre on the north side of Leicester 
Square reminds us that this spot is not without theatrical associations. 
The site will be identical with part of the ground on which stood Leicester 
House and Savile House, the former of which was long the residence of’ 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, the latter being used as a nursery for his 
numerous children. A small theatre formed part of the Prinee’s es tablish 
ment, and here it is recorded that Addison’s “Cato” was represented by 
the younger members of the family, Prince George, afterwards George IIL, 
playing Portius. Fifty years later, as appears from an announcement 
in “The Ladies’ Magazine,” the site was acquired for a new opera-house, 
but the project fell through. A year or two later the celebrated writer of 
sea songs, Charles Dibdin, built here a little theatre called “The Sans 
Souci,” after Frederick the Great’s famous summer palace. This must 
not be confounded with the little playhouse of the same name, also built 
by Dibdin, in the Strand. It was a small house, with an entrance in 
Leicester Street, wherein he was wont to give his long popular entertain- 
ment of songs and music, of which he was the sole writer, composer, and 
performer. The Leicester Square “Sans Souci” was in existence as late 
as 1834, when a French company were playing there ; but it was shortly 
afterwards pulled down. In 1865, just after Savile House was destroyed 
by fire, Mr. Boucicault was in treaty for the purchase of the site for a 
theatre—the estimated value of the freehold being at that time 45,0007. 
Later this was the intended site of a theatre to be called “ The Denmark,” 
then of a music-hall to be called “‘ The Alcazar”; but these schemes also 
fell through, and for something like sixteen years this valuable property 
had remained vacant, when it was acquired for the exhibition of the 
panorama of “ The Battle of Balaclava.” 


The architect selected for the Pandora Theatre is Mr. Thomas Verity ; 
Mr. Alfred Thompson will be the managing director; the Duke of 
Beaufort, Lord Londesborough, and Mr. John Hollingshead are all on the 
directorate, which will have a very active, efficient, and experienced 
member in Mr. F. A. Fane. The Pandora Theatre is expected to be ready 
early in May or June next. This will be quick work if true. 


The Haymarket Theatre will be re-opened this year by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, after a short summer recess, for a winter season beginning at 
the end of September. Mr. H. B. Conway and Mr. Arthur Cecil quit 
the company, and it will be joined by Mr. David James and Mr. Alfred 
Bishop. ‘The Overland Route” will be the next important revival. 


The pantomime of “Whittington and his Cat,” at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, which has had a most, successful career, differed in 
two points from the usual run of pantomime productions; and both of 
these variations were among the suggestions for the improvement of 
pantomime made by Mr. Davenport Adams in the last number of Tax 
Tueatre. The first of these was the absence of the music-hall element 
—all the comedians being trained actors, accustomed to regular dramatic 
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work, and free from the ideas of the music-hall. The result was not 
only that no objectionable business was introduced, but also that the 
actors worked together with smoothness and cordiality, each trying not so 
much for his own personal advancement as for the success of the piece. 


The second improvement was the playing of the principal comic 
female part by a lady. The Cook in “ Whittington ” has always been a 
part in which a male comedian has disported himself with exuberant 
gaiety and little restraint ; and the change on this occasion, when the 
part was made a pleasant little comedy one, commended itself to every 
visitor to the theatre. 


A special feature in this pantomime was the excellence of the harle- 
quinade, which was full of genuine fun, and quite free from vulgarity. 
Mr. Frank Lorenzi, the clown, also played the Cat in the opening, and 
made one of the biggest successes in the piece by his admirable pantomimic 
acting in that part. 


Mr. A. D. McNeill, of the Royal Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, has 
applied to the magistrates for a piece of ground on which the old 
infirmary stands as a site for a new theatre, the present one being 
cramped in its situation, and in‘very close proximity to dwelling-houses. 
Should he obcain the site, it is his intention to form a company for the 
erection of the new building. 


The Irving Club played “The Critic” and “Our Bitterest Foe” at 
St. George’s Hall on February 18th, on behalf of the College for Men 
and Women, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. The whole of “The Critic” 
was given; the Prologue is now not often seen, and it must be confessed 
that, but for the extremely clever performance of Sir Fretful Plagiary by 
Captain Perceval Clark, whose make-up and acting were alike admirable, 
it would have fallen somewhat flat on this occasion. The representation 
of the tragedy, however, was a, really great success for all who were con- 
cerned in it. I have not seen anything so thoroughly well done by 
amateurs for a long time past. Every one of the numerous parts was 
well acted; in each case the make-up was excellent, and all the 
“business” introduced was capital. I give the cast of the tragedy. It 
would be unfair to leave out the names of any of the performers where 
all were so good. Lord Burleigh, Mr. F. J. Lowe; The Governor, 
Captain Perceval Clark; Leicester, Mr. E. H. Cottle; Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Mr. P. F. Marks; Sir Christopher Hatton, Mr. George Ward ; 
Master of the Horse, Mr. F. Hughes ; Whiskerandos, Mr. C. Y. Ryland ; 
Beef-Eater, Mr. C. H. Lamb ; Sentinels, Messrs, Marshall and Popple- 
well; Prompter (a clever little bit of character), Mr. T. S. Salter; 
Tilburina, Miss Florence Worth; Confidant, Mrs. Viveash (also very 
good as Mrs. Wangle in the Prologue); First Niece, Miss Graham ; 
Second Niece, Miss Ethel Viveash. Mr. H. D. Shepard played Puff 
with much humour, and with an animation of manner which agreeably 
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surprised those who have found some of his previous performances—such 
as his otherwise excellent Prosper Couramont in “ The Scrap of Paper” — 
somewhat wanting in this respect ; Mr. Shepard gave the fullest effect to 
Mr. Puff’s speeches during the rehearsal. Messrs. Charles Wood and 
J. C. Grant filled the rather thankless parts of Sneer and Dangle. “The 
Critic” was preceded by “Our Bitterest Foe,” remarkably well played 
by Mr. John Pullman, Mr. Raymond Roumieu, and Miss Helen Maude. 
I do not remember to have seen Mr. Pullman act before, but every 
encouragement should certainly be given him to persevere after his very 
forcible and clever rendering of General von Rosenberg; Mr. Roumieu, 
too, was excellent as Henri de la Fére, and continues to improve rapidly. 
The pieces had evidently been carefully rehearsed under the direction of 
Mr. Robert Markby. The Irving Club has before now been indebted 
for many successes to Mr. Markby’s stage-management, but the members 
have never had more reason to congratulate themselves on securing his 
services than on the present occasion. 


At this Irving performance Captain Perceval Clark made, I believe, 
his last appearance on the amateur boards. He joins the profession, is to 
appear shortly at the Crystal Palace, and will go on a tour at Easter with 
Mr. Macklin. 


I much regret that the tickets for the Philo-Thespian performance in 
aid of the Institution for the Blind, at Kensington, did not reach me in 
time to enable me to be present at St. George’s Hall on February 11th, 
I hear, however, that Mr. Conway Edwardes’ ‘‘ Heroes” was played with 
great success by Messrs. W. S. Matthews, A. 8S. Bicknell, W. L. Hallward. 
H. Séquier Brown, A. O. Purkis, and W. M. Waterton; Mrs. Collett and 
Miss Helen Maude; and that Mr. G. H. Phillips distinguished himself 
by his acting as Monsieur Jacques in the play of that name. The stage- 
management was in the able hands of Mr. F. J. Lowe. 


The Glowworms Amateur Dramatic Society gave a performance of 
“Broken Ties” and “My Turn Next” at the Town Hall, Kilburn, on 
February 18th, the following members of the club appearing in the two 
pieces: Messrs. H. Mills, Geo. Knight, G. Carr, A. E. Drinkwater, 
H. W. Cooke, and E. Catliffe; Mrs. Drinkwater, Miss Cooke, Miss 
Rosalind Cooke, Miss Carr, and Miss Amy Hallett. 


Please note the following errata in the index to Vol. IV. of Tue 
THEATRE : 
Miss Emmeline Ormsby ... ... 302 
Dearth of Actresses... ... ... 124 
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OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror 
Brackets, Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table 
Decorations, Flower Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea 
Services, Breakfast Services in Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and 
Stone’ China. Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 
London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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